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CHAPTER  XVII 

ON   THE  TRACK 

That  face,  with  a  look  of  grief  and  despair, 
That  ghastly  face,  as  of  one  in  pain  ? 

Monks.   Who  ?  where  ? 

Lucifer.  As  I  spoke,  it  vanished  away  again. 

The  Golden  Legend. 

When  Connisterre  had  said  to  Leonie  that 
he  intended  to  trace  her  husband,  he  knew 
the  task  he  had  set  himself  was  no  easy  one. 
So  far  the  missing  man  had  skilfully  eluded 
discovery,  and  there  was  not  the  faintest 
clue  upon  which  to  work.  Advertisements 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Vienna 
journals  elicited  no  response,  and  Connisterre 
was  not  wealthy  enough  to  view  the  more 
sending  of  good  money  after  bad  without 
some  hesitation. 

VOL.  II  I 
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'If,'  he  argued  to  himself,  thinking  the 
matter  over  seriously  one  day  after  his  return 
from  Scotland  ;  '  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
man  is  dead,  I  am  wasting  both  time  and 
money  in  a  fool's  search,  only  how  to  prove 
the  death,  that  is  the  question.'  He  walked 
over  to  the  window  of  the  smoke-room  in  his 
Campden  Hill  house,  and  stood  there  looking 
out. 

It  was  a  dull  February  day,  the  rain 
coming  in  a  drizzling  shower,  which  made 
the  pavement  a  sloppy  mess,  and  blurred 
out  the  houses  opposite  across  the  road. 
Depressed  by  the  dreary  aspect  outside, 
Connisterre  went  back  again  to  the  fire  and 
sat  down,  still  keeping  a  book  unopened  in 
his  hand. 

*  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
me  to-day,'  he  grumbled.  '  I  have  the  fidgets 
or  something.  Shall  I  go  out  ?  '  He  turned 
his  head  and  looked  across  at  the  rain-blurred 
window  panes.  '  What  a  beastly  day  !  and 
yet  I    don't   know — it   is  more    monotonous 
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inside  than  out.  I've  half  a  mind  to  get  a 
hansom  and  go  down  to  St.  Paul's  for  an 
hour.  There  might  be  a  decent  anthem,  and 
I  am  tired  of  mooning  here.  Perhaps  I'll 
run  round  to  the  Pagets  after.  They  will 
be  in  town  by  now.' 

As  if  relieved  by  having  some  definite 
object  in  view,  Geoffrey  jumped  up  and  went 
away  downstairs.  After  all  a  little  rain  more  or 
less  was  a  trifle  when  once  you  were  out  in  it. 

'It's  a  wretched  afternoon,  Mr.  Geoffrey. 
You'd  be  better  by  your  own  fireside,' 
remarked  the  butler,  who,  hearing  his  master's 
step  on  the  stair,  came  out  into  the  hall.  *  It 
ain't  fit  to  turn  a  dog  out.' 

*  I  daresay  not.'  Connisterre  struggled 
into  his  mackintosh,  looking  down  with  a 
smile  at  old  Adam  Blair  as  he  did  so.  '  But 
fresh  air  is  fresh  air,  you  know,  Adam,  and  if 
one  can  only  have  it  combined  with  rain, 
well,  one  must  take  it  that  way.  Just 
whistle  for  a  hansom,  will  you.  I  shall  be 
home  to  dinner.' 
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Blair  looked  after  his  master  as  he  drove 
away,  and  an  odd  softening  of  every  line 
came  into  his  rugged  features.  Since  that 
memorable  day,  thirty  years  ago,  when  his 
former  mistress,  herself  a  mere  child  of 
seventeen,  had  put  her  little  white-robed  baby 
into  his  arms,  saying,  '  That  is  your  young 
master,  Adam  ;  take  very  good  care  of  him,' 
down  to  the  present  time,  Blair's  fidelity 
to  Geoffrey  had  never  wavered.  Through 
the  dark  days  of  trouble,  monetary  losses, 
and  gloom  which  fell  upon  the  Connisterre 
family  during  Geoffrey's  early  years,  Blair, 
changing  rapidly  from  a  raw-boned  lad  Into 
a  steady  man,  stuck  unswervingly  to  his 
post.  Geoffrey  had  known  no  life  in  which 
Blair  had  not  formed  a  part.  In  sickness 
or  health,  misfortune  or  luck,  Adam  was 
always  there,  and  Connisterre,  whose  own 
habits  were  careless,  scarcely  realised  how 
dependent  he  was  upon  his  servitor.  Blair 
was  butler,  valet,  groom,  and  confidential 
friend    all    in    one,  content   to  do   whatever 
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work  fell  to  his  share,  so  long  as  it  was 
work  for  Geoffrey.  The  young  man  him- 
self was  apt  to  laughingly  declare  that  such 
devotion  had  its  drawbacks. 

'When  he  sits  up  for  me  at  nights  and 
looks  reproachfully  at  the  clock,  if  I  am  late 
several  evenings  in  succession,  I  feel  like  a 
married  man,'  he  said  jokingly  to  his  friends. 
*  There  is  only  this  difference,  he  does  not  ask 
inconvenient  questions  and  go  into  hysterics 
if  I  don't  answer.  He's  so  terribly  full  of 
good  advice,  too,  and  I  must  let  him  say 
what  he  likes.  You  can't  put  on  airs  with 
a  man  who  remembers  the  time  when  he 
carried  you  about  as  a  toothless,  gurgling 
infant.' 

'  God  bless  him,'  said  Blair  under  his 
breath,  turning  away  as  the  hansom  disap- 
peared. '  There  isn't  the  like  of  him  in  the 
whole  three  kingdoms.  Oh,  Mr.  Lee,  I  beg 
your  pardon.      I  didn't  see  you,  sir.' 

'  I  am  not  so  little  as  to  be  easily 
overlooked,'  said  Ouentin   Lee  shaking   the 
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rain  from  his  umbrella  as  he  came  up  the 
steps.  *  Jove  !  what  a  beastly  day  it  is.  Mr. 
Connisterre  gone  out  ? ' 

'  He  have,  sir.' 

*  What  in  creation  took  him  out  this  after- 
noon ? '  soliloquised  Quentin  going  on  into 
the  smoke-room.  *  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing urgent.  Blair,  I  wish  you  would  send 
me  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  am  dead  beat.' 

And  what  in  creation  had  taken  Geoffrey 
Connisterre  out  ?  Just  the  finger  of  fate, 
that  was  all.  Just  that  curious  inexplicable 
influence  which  sometimes  has  to  account  for 
the  strangle  coincidences  of  life  which  befall 
us.  If  Geoffrey  had  determinedly  set  aside 
the  subtle  influence  which  drew  him  from 
fireside  comforts  through  rain  and  wind  to 
the  great  nave  of  St.  Paul's  for  evensong 
that  day,  in  all  probability  the  whole 
current  of  his  future  life  might  have  been 
changed. 

The  service  had  commenced  when  he 
entered  and  sat  down  towards   the  rear   of 
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the  nave.  He  would  wait  for  the  anthem, 
he  thought,  and  then  go  on  to  Earl's  Court 
to  the  Pagets,  but  the  rain  came  down  in 
such  torrents  when  the  musical  part  of  the 
service  was  over  that  he  remained  on  in  his 
place  until  the  close.  Higher  up  on  the 
same  seat  was  a  man  to  whom,  after  the  first 
glance,  he  paid  no  attention.  This  stranger, 
presumably  young,  although  Geoffrey  could 
only  see  the  outline  of  neck  and  brow,  sat 
leaning  against  a  pillar.  He  had  half  covered 
his  face  with  one  hand  and  appeared  to  be 
asleep,  but  an  attentive  listener  by  his  side 
might  have  heard  now  and  then  a  long  drawn 
sigh  almost  like  a  sob  of  pain  escape  his  lips. 
Was  it  a  mental  or  bodily  trouble?  If  the 
former,  the  beautiful  words  of  the  evensong 
service  brought  him  no  consolation,  or  at  all 
events  he  seemed  to  take  no  part  in  it : 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us 
all  evermore.     Amen. 

A   pause,   then   the   rustle  of  many  feet. 
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The  congregation  had  begun  to  disperse. 
Still  Connisterre  and  the  man  beside  him 
sat  on  heedless  of  each  other's  presence,  yet 
linked  together  by  the  curious  hand  of  fate. 
It  was  not  until  the  chorister  boys  came 
trooping  down  the  side  aisle  in  twos  and 
threes  that  Geoffrey  roused  himself  and 
reached  under  the  seat  for  his  hat.  As  he 
did  so  the  other  man  stepped  quickly  in  front 
of  him,  and  stumbled  over  one  of  Connis- 
terre's  outstretched  legs. 

'  Pardon,'  he  said,  clutching  at  the  back  of 
the  pew  in  front.     '  I  trust  I  did  not  hurt  you.' 

It  was  a  well-bred  voice,  courteous,  but  a 
little  effeminate  in  timbre,  with  just  a  soupgon 
of  foreign  intonation  underlying  the  words. 

*  Not  at  all ;  thanks.'  Connisterre  looked 
up,  and  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  face  of  the 
other  he  became  conscious  of  a  similar  sensa- 
tion to  the  one  which  had  seized  him  months 
ago  at  the  Venice  railway  station — as  of  a 
familiarity  with  the  speaker,  but  one  which 
had  no  foundation  in  a  mutual  acquaintance. 
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'  Where  have  I  seen  you  before  ?  '  he 
murmured,  looking  after  the  tall,  slim  figure, 
his  transitory  glance  retaining  only  a  hazy 
impression  of  a  pale  thin  face,  with  a  drooping 
moustache  and  almost  womanish  blue  eyes. 
'  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  I  should  say 
I  had  seen  an  apparition  of  myself  cast  In  a 
rather  different  mould.  Who  Is  he,  I  wonder? ' 
Geoffrey  rose  to  go,  but  at  the  same  moment 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  glimmer  of 
white  at  his  feet ;  he  stooped  and  found  the 
slip  of  paper  to  be  a  letter  which  the  stranger 
had  probably  dropped  as  he  stumbled. 

'I  suppose  I  ought  to  send  this  on,'. he 

thought,    '  It    may   be    something '    the 

sentence  was  never  finished.  But  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  an  oath  would  have 
risen  to  the  young  man's  lips,  for  the  super- 
scription of  the  letter  read — 

Gerard  Connisterre,  Esq., 
Langham  Hotel, 

London. 

He  could  have  cried  aloud  In  his  rage  and 
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disappointment.  To  be  so  near  to  his  prey 
and  yet  to  lose  it.  To  be  within  touch  of 
the  man  who  held  a  clue  to  all  this  labyrinth 
of  doubt  and  embarrassment,  and  yet  to  be 
left  in  the  lurch !  Thrusting  the  letter  savagely 
in  his  pocket  Connisterre  hurried  out  of  the 
building,  almost  overturning  a  lady  in  his 
haste. 

'  Boor,'  she  murmured,  looking  after  him, 
but  he  never  heeded.  He  was  intent  upon 
one  thing  only,  tracking  down  the  man  who 
had  hitherto  played  will-o'-the-wisp  so  cleverly 
with  him,  and  a  second  later  he  was  out  on 
the  Cathedral  steps,  his  eyes  roaming  eagerly 
over  the  groups  of  people  standing  about. 
But  search  under  these  circumstances  was 
futile,  so  summoning  a  hansom,  Connisterre 
drove  off  to  The  Langham.  Here  lay  his 
only  hope,  but  his  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of 
perplexity  as  to  how  he  could  best  explain  to 
his  half-cousin  the  somewhat  equivocal  posi- 
tion in  which  his  past  actions  had  placed  him- 
self and  Leonie.     Looking  back  coolly  upon 
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that  embarrassing  experience  at  Monte  Carlo, 
Geoffrey  admitted  that  his  proceedings  had 
been  ill-judged,  and  likely  to  produce  com- 
plication in  the  event  of  Gerard  Connisterre 
refusing  to  believe  his  explanation,  but  it  is 
easy  to  be  wise  after  an  event,  and  Geoffrey 
had  done  as  seemed  best  to  him  at  the  time. 
It  was  only  the  world's  injustice  which 
ordained  that  he  must  reap  unpleasant  results 
from  a  quixotically  generous  act. 

*  Langham,  sir,'  bawled  the  driver,  sud- 
denly arousing  his  fare  from  a  reverie. 
'  Right,  sir.     Thank  you.' 

Connisterre  went  on  into  the  vestibule  of 
the  hotel,  but  evil  fate  had  not  by  any  means 
launched  her  last  arrow. 

'  Mr.  Gerard  Connisterre  ?  No.  36,  I 
think,'  said  the  hall  porter  consulting  his 
book.  'Yes,  36.  Left  this  afternoon, 
sir.' 

*  Left  ?  Damn  him  ! '  muttered  Geoffrey. 
'  Has  he  left  London  ? '  in  a  louder  tone. 

*  I  believe  so,  sir.' 
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'  Can  you  give  me  any  address  where  a 
letter  would  find  him  ? ' 

'  If  you  will  kindly  wait  a  moment,  sir,  I 
will  ascertain,'  said  the  man  civilly,  and 
Connisterre  waited  for  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable age.  The  information  when  it  came 
was  of  the  vaguest.  Mr.  Gerard  Connisterre 
had  left  The  Langham  early  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  orders  for  his  luggage  to  be  sent  to 
St.  Pancras  for  the  5.40  p.m.  Sheffield  train. 
No  address  for  letters.  Had  been  there 
three  days.  Tall,  fair  man,  spoke  with  a 
foreign  accent. 

Connisterre  looked  at  his  watch.  The 
time  was  close  on  5.40  already,  so  there  was 
no  hope  of  intercepting  him  before  the  train 
became  due  to  start. 

'  Thank  you.  That  is  all,'  he  said,  slipping 
a  gratuity  into  the  porter's  hand.  Then  he 
turned  away.  There  remained  but  one  thing 
more  to  do,  and  that  a  dishonourable  one. 
He  would  read  the  contents  of  the  letter 
which  had  fallen  into  his  possession,  and  see 
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if  this  gave  a  clue  to  the  man's  whereabouts. 
He  had  a  momentary  argument  with  himself, 
then  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
There  is  in  most  of  us,  perhaps,  a  vein  of  the 
sleuth-hound,  which  has  drifted  down  from 
the  uncivilised  ages  of  the  past.  Geoffrey 
meant  having  his  man  now  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. He  drew  the  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  read  it  carefully  through.  It  was  dated 
the  previous  day,  and  had  been  written  from 
some  remote  Yorkshire  hamlet. 

Braxley  Farm,  Trincow, 
Near  Sheffield. 

Mon  cher  ami — Je  suis  heureux  que  vous  sgyez 
arrive  en  Angleterre.  II  faut  absolument  que  je  vous 
voie  de  suite.  Voulez-vous  venir  me  voir  demain  ? 
'Cest  absolument  necessaire. — Toujours  bien  votre 

Ivan  Neudroschky. 

Geoffrey  replaced  the  letter  in  its  envelope 
and  went  out  into  the  rain.  The  man  of 
whom  he  was  in  search  had  become  a  reality 
instead  of  a  myth,  and  he  must  follow  him  up. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  an  Important  engage- 
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ment  early  the  following  morning  prevented 
him  leaving  for  Sheffield  that  night,  but  the 
delay  was  after  all  a  temporary  one,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  letter  assured  him  that 
Gerard  Connisterre's  stay  would  not  be  of 
such  brief  duration  as  to  prevent  him  being 
found  the  following  day. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

AT    TRINCOW 

Padre.   The  gentleman  seems  moved. 
Hypolito.   Yes,  moved  with  hunger. 
He  is  half-famished  with  this  long  day's  journey. 
Padre.   Then,  pray  you,  come  this  way. 

The  Spanish  Student. 

Two  o'clock  the  following  afternoon  saw 
Geoffrey  Connisterre  at  St.  Pancras.  It 
was  a  wretched  day  for  his  journey,  damp, 
foggy,  and  unpleasant.  Geoffrey,  usually  in- 
different to  the  state  of  the  weather,  shivered 
a  little  as  he  stood  by  the  bookstall,  making 
a  selection  of  papers  which  should  serve 
to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the  next  few 
hours. 

'Give  me  the   Graphic,  the  Field,  Black 
and  White,  and  Truth — oh,  and  the  Strand. 
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'  I  wonder  who  buys  all  these,'  he  added, 
looking  round  at  the  piles  of  magazines,  good 
and  bad,  which  lay  heaped  together.  '  What 
a  reading  public  we  must  be.' 

'  Say  rather  a  skipping  one,'  put  in  a  voice 
at  his  elbow.     Geoffrey  wheeled  round. 

'  Oh,  it  is  you,  Lonsdale,'  he  said,  address- 
ing the  small,  sharp-featured  man  who  had 
spoken  to  him. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  one 
reads  all  this  ? '  went  on  Lonsdale,  pointing  to 
a  pile  of  penny  coloured  backed  weeklies. 
'  Absolutely  reads  } ' 

'Why  not?  The  public  taste  must  be 
catered  for.  You  as  an  art  critic  wouldn't 
take  in  Inventions  or  a  Stockbroker's 
Gazette,  nor  would  an  engineer  waste  his 
money  on  the  Sporting  and  Dramatic,  or  the 
Art  Journal.  The  literary  roll  has  a  great 
many  branches,  one  for  each  particular  class. 
We  must  read  something.' 

'  But  not  necessarily  that  rubbish.' 

'  Rubbish  takes  the  mind  off  unavoidable 
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worries.  For  my  part  I  always  attribute  the 
quarrelsomeness  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
dearth  of  literature.  You  couldn't  sit  down 
then  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  distract  your 
mind  by  reading  of  other  people's  quarrels  ; 
you  had  to  be  up  and  doing  yourself  if  you 
would  not  die  of  stagnation.' 

'  I  daresay  there  is  some  reason  in 
that.  Print  is  cheaper  than  a  fight.  Going 
north  ? ' 

*  Beyond  Sheffield.' 

'  Trying  weather  for  a  journey.  One  has 
a  hankering  after  the  Riviera  at  this  time  of 
the  year.' 

*  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Connisterre,  col- 
lecting his  papers.  '  Give  me  London  and 
London  excitement,  noise,  bustle,  and  life, 
rather  than  the  lazy,  scented  air,  the  glare 
and  brilliance  and  heat  of  the  Boulevard  de 
la  Croisette.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  change, 
but  I  never  leave  London  without  pining 
for  it  a  month  later.  Where  are  you  off, 
Lonsdale  ? ' 

VOL.   II  2 
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*  Derby,  for  a  couple  of  days — just  missed 
my  train.' 

'  Then,  if  you  see  Cholmondely  ask  him 


Connisterre  broke  off  and  lifted  his  hat. 
He  had  inadvertently  stumbled  against  a  lady 
who  was  standing  beside  him.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  the  half-uttered  apology  on  Geof- 
frey's lips  died  away.  For  an  instant  the 
colour  in  Claudia  Desborough's  cheek  deep- 
ened, but  Connisterre  retained  his  customary 
self-possession,  and  if  the  meeting  had  un- 
nerved him  he  did  not  show  it. 

Lonsdale,  who  knew  something  of  the 
position  of  affairs,  moved  a  yard  away  and 
engrossed  himself  with  a  magazine,  giving 
his  friend  the  opportunity  if  he  wished  to 
continue  the  conversation.  Nothing  was 
further  from  Connisterre's  mind.  He  and 
Claudia  had  parted  —  let  them  meet  as 
strangers.  The  barrier  should  not  be  over- 
stepped by  him ;  but  Miss  Desborough, 
woman-like,  could  not  steel  herself  to  this. 
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'  It  Is  very  unpleasant  weather  for  travel- 
ling,' she  said,  picking  up  one  of  the  papers 
with  a  hand  which  trembled  slightly. 

'  Most  unpleasant ! '  he  agreed. 

*  The  fog  seems  to  be  thickening.  Excuse 
me,  I  must  say  good  afternoon,  Miss  Des- 
borough.  My  train  is  due.'  He  lifted  his 
hat  again  and  left  her,  Lonsdale  following 
him  in  silence. 

'Deuced  cool  hand,'  muttered  the  critic, 
looking  at  Connisterre's  impassive  face.  '  He 
is  as  composed  as  a  dead  'un,  but  I  didn't  think 
he  had  it  in  him.' 

*  Quiet  ?  yes  he  was  to  all  outward  appe^- 
ances  quiet  enough,  but  when  the  train  was 
moving  out  of  St.  Pancras,  and  he  had  said 
good-bye  to  Lonsdale,  who  having  missed 
the  3  o'clock  to  Derby  had  nearly  an  hour  to 
wait,  his  inward  heat  of  passion  found  vent  in 
a  strong  expletive.  Outraged  pride  though 
dormant  for  months  was  still  sensitive  to  a 
touch,  and  this  ^^encoritre  with  Claudia  had 
set  it  alight.     Connisterre  was  by  no  means 
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of  a  sweet  or  placable  temperament ;  he  had, 
so  his  friends  were  wont  to  say,  the  devil  of 
a  temper  when  he  allowed  it  to  get  the  upper 
hand.  He  was  capable  of  keen  resentment, 
more  especially  if  It  were  respecting  a  slight 
upon  his  honour ;  and  when  Claudia  had 
frankly  stated  her  disbelief  in  what  he  swore 
to  be  the  truth,  she  shattered  his  love  for 
her  and  put  herself  almost  beyond  the  pale 
of  forgiveness.  Connisterre  could  hate  as 
well  as  love  ;  he  had  quick  emotions,  was 
restless  and  impulsive  by  turn.  It  came  easily 
to  him  to  forgive  a  trifle,  but  If  the  offence 
were  of  graver  import,  then  he  would  set 
himself  as  adamant  against  a  reconciliation. 
All  through  that  long  dreary  journey  to 
Sheffield  he  sat  with  gloomy  brow  pondering 
over  the  incidents  of  the  past.  At  first  he 
had  tried  to  read,  tried  to  fix  his  attention  on 
the  scathing  hits  in  Trttth,  or  the  war  sketches 
in  The  Graphic,  but  his  mind  was  incapable 
of  concentrating  itself  on  either.  It  would 
hark   back    to   the   evil   fortune   which   had 
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dogged  his  steps,  and  the  papers  lay  unheeded 
by  his  side.  What  a  transformation.  What 
a  marvellous  transformation  that  casual  visit 
of  his  months  ago  to  the  Poste  Rest  ante 
department  in  Venice  had  made  in  his  life. 
Through  it  he  had  lost  Claudia,  suffered  a 
hateful  humiliation  at  her  hands,  increased 
his  perplexities,  and  gained  in  exchange — 
Leonie  !  Connisterre  laughed  bitterly.  Well, 
poor  child,  it  was  not  her  fault.  He  had 
only  his  own  impetuosity  to  thank  for  the 
complications  which  had  ensued. 

Sheffield  at  last.  Dark,  dreary,  full  of 
rain,  fog,  and  general  unpleasantness.  A 
tedious  wait  of  an  hour  here,  then  a  slow, 
monotonous  journey  on  to  Trincow  by  a  local 
train  which  stopped  at  every  wayside  station. 
Darkness  settled  down,  hiding  the  lonely 
villages  and  brawling  streams,  rain  blurred 
the  windows,  dashing  impotently  against 
them,  the  light  in  the  carriage  flickered 
making  reading  impossible  and  sleep  more 
easy.     Sometimes   a  fierce   shriek   from   the 
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engine  as  it  plunged  into  the  yawning  mouth 
of  a  tunnel,  more  generally  stillness,  save 
for  the  laboured  rattle  of  the  train.  Leafless 
plantations  whirled  into  sight,  a  second  later 
opening  out  into  miles  and  miles  of  lonely 
fields  broken  by  low  stone  w^alls  which  cut  up 
the  landscape  like  a  child's  wooden  puzzle. 
Connisterre  was  by  this  time  almost  asleep, 
but  when,  for  what  seemed  the  hundredth 
time,  the  train  drew  up  again,  he  was  aroused 
by  the  voice  of  his  fellow-traveller,  a  young 
fresh -faced  Yorkshireman,  who  had  joined 
him  at  Sheffield. 

*  Excuse  me.  This  is  Trincow  ;  you  were 
inquiring  for  it.' 

*  Oh,  thanks.'  Geoffrey  roused  himself 
with  an  effort  and  swung  his  portmanteau 
down  from  the  rack.  He  had  made  no  plans 
for  his  future  movements,  leaving  them  to 
be  guided  by  circumstances,  but  it  did  strike 
him  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  an  hotel  where  he  might  spend  the 
night.       A  journey   back    to    Sheffield    this 
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unpleasant  evening  was  not  to  be  viewed 
with  equanimity.  He  descended,  meeting 
as  he  did  so  a  keen  blast  of  wind  which  cut 
through  the  station  like  a  knife.  Immediately 
the  comfort  of  the  carriage  he  had  quitted 
assumed  a  magnitude  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  reality. 

*  It's  a  vile  night,'  he  muttered,  dragging 
out  his  bag,  for  there  seemed  no  porter  at 
hand.     '  Where  must  I  go  now  ? ' 

The  aspect  of  affairs  was  not  promising. 
A  diminutive  station,  rain-swept  and  quiet, 
a  flickering  oil  lamp,  a  porter  half  asleep. 
Darkness  around  and  beyond. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  decent  hotel 
here  or  an  inn  where  I  can  put  up  for  the  night  ? ' 
he  asked  as  the  official  lounged  up  to  him. 

*Aw  reckon  as  theer's  no  hotel,'  drawled 
the  man,  peering  questioningly  at  Connisterre. 
'  Theer's  a  public,  top  a'  t'  road  like.  Mebbe 
yo'd  get  a  night's  lodgin'  theer.'  He  jerked 
a  thumb  over  his  shoulder  somewhere  towards 
the  impenetrable  darkness. 
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'  Thanks.    Do  you  know  a  farm  here  called 

— called '    Here  Geoffrey  had  to  stop  and 

refresh  his  memory  from  the  heading  of  the 
letter.    '  Braxley,  I  think  ;  yes,  Braxley  Farm.' 

The  man  paused,  scratched  his  head,  finally 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  *  that  there  wur  a  place 
summat  o'  that  name.' 

'  How  far,  do  you  know  ? '  asked  Geoffrey 
impatiently. 

Can't  rightly  say  as  'ow  aw  do,  measter. 
They'll  neaw  oop  theer,'  jerking  his  thumb 
again  in  the  same  direction.  It  seeming 
hopeless  to  gain  any  further  Information  from 
him,  Connisterre  set  off  towards  the  public 
house,  carrying  his  portmanteau.  The  lane 
which  led  towards  his  temporary  shelter,  whose 
friendly  lights  gleamed  across  the  darkness  a 
hundred  yards  away,  was  ankle  deep  in  mud- 
A  keen  east  wind  came  sweeping  over  the 
wild  moors,  bringing  a  lash  of  rain  In  Its  train, 
a  wind  which  had  no  respect  for  belated 
travellers,  but  played  viciously  around,  finding 
out  unprotected  corners  within  shirt  collars 
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and  whistling  rudely  over  one's  head.  Ten 
minutes'  steady  tramp  brought  Connisterre  to 
the  unpretentious  building  known  in  Trincow 
as  the  *  Bull's  Head,'  and  which  was  decorated 
by  a  swinging  sign  more  extensive  than 
beautiful.  A  few  rustics  lolling  about  the  stone 
passage  regarded  the  new  comer  with  a  broad 
but  not  unfriendly  stare,  making  way  for  him 
to  pass.  It  was  not  often  they  were  favoured 
with  the  sight  of  a  strange  face  here,  and 
many  surmises  were  hazarded  with  reference 
to  Connisterre's  probable  object  in  coming. 
He  passed  them  by  with  a  curt  response  to  the 
'  evening,  maister,'  which  one  or  two  ventur^ed. 
The  end  of  his  journey  seemed  very  little 
nearer,  and  he  was  tired  and  out  of  temper 
The  landlady,  a  buxom  Yorkshirewoman, 
who  seemed  superior  to  her  surroundings, 
bustled  out  to  receive  him.  Braxley  Farm  ? 
Yes,  there  was  a  place  of  that  name  four  miles 
away  across  the  moor.  A  lonesome  sort  of 
place,  not  used  as  a  farm  now.  He  wanted 
to  go  there  to-night  ?     Well,  she  would  see 
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what  could  be  done,  but  her  master  had  the 
horses  out,  leastways  one  of  them,  and  the 
other  was  away  at  the  smithy  for  a  new  shoe. 
Then  she  eyed  Geoffrey  rather  inquisitively 
and  suggested  that  he  should  have  a  chop 
while  he  waited.  It  was  a  bad  night,  bitter 
cold.  He  would  find  it  a  perishing  drive  to 
Braxley  ;  so  he  went  in  nothing  loth  and  did 
ample  justice  to  the  plain  but  excellent  food, 
which  was  provided  with  a  rapidity  which 
moved  him  to  admiration.  As  he  sat  In  the 
little  room  enjoying  a  chop  and  a  glass  of 
beer  before  the  fire,  Connlsterre  could  hear  the 
noise  and  tinkle  of  glasses  in  the  tap-room, 
mingling  with  the  slow  Yorkshire  voices  and 
guffaws  of  laughter  which  rose  now  and  then 
in  response  to  some  broad  sally.  He  wondered 
idly  what  sort  of  life  was  this  they  led  in 
Trincow ;  what  interests  gave  the  fillip  to 
existence.  It  seemed  to  him  like  premature 
burial  life  in  this  out-of-the-world  spot. 

'  T'  mare  has  just  come  back,  sir,'  said  the 
landlady,  breaking  in  upon  his  meditations. 
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'  One  of  t'  lads  shall  put  her  into  a  trap  and 
drive  yo'  over  to  Braxley  soon  as  yo're 
ready.  Shall  I  get  yo'  something  hot  just 
as  a  warmer  afore  yo'  start  ? ' 

'  No,  thanks.'  Connisterre  rose  from  the 
table  and  struggled  into  his  overcoat.  '  I 
have  done  such  justice  to  your  dinner  that  I 
think  I  am  fortified  against  the  weather,'  he 
added  pleasantly.  '  Can  you  tell  me  who  lives 
at  Braxley  ? ' 

'Well  now  I  can't  exactly,'  responded 
the  woman,  making  a  pretence  of  clearing 
the  table  that  she  might  have  an  excuse 
for  a  gossip.  '  There  be  noane  but  a 
caretaker  and  his  missus  these  weeks  past. 
Decent  folk  but  close  as  wax.  It  wur  a  farm 
once,  a  goodish  farm  as  little  uns  go  i'  this 
neighbourhood,  but  since  old  James  Braxley 
and  his  two  sons  was  killed  in  a  storm  three 
years  come  next  Michaelmas  sittin'  i'  the 
house  place,  like  as  nobody  ud  take  it.  T' 
land  got  a  bad  name  and  went  fra  bad  to 
wur.     T'  landlord  he  said  he'd  tek  ony  rent 
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to  get  a  tenant,  but  they  do  say  theer's  queer 
suunds  o'  Michaelmas  night.' 

'  Still  you  say  it  is  inhabited  now  ?  '  said 
Connisterre,  trying  to  check  the  woman's 
loquacity. 

*Oh  ay,  it's  inhabited  sir.  Theer's  this  care- 
taker an'  his  missus  some  says  fra  Lunnon,' 
she  returned,  standing  still  with  a  tray  in  her 
hand.  '  To  my  mind  they're  furriners,  though 
t'  mon  speaks  decent  English.  Aw  never 
see  his  missus.  Theer's  a  queer  lookin'  sort 
o'  mon  comes  sometimes,'  she  went  on  con- 
fidently ;  '  I  mind  me  now  as  my  maister  said 
he'd  seen  him  yesterday.  A  furrin  lookin' 
sort  o'  fellow  in  a  fur  coat,  but  whether  he's 
t'  owner,  that  aw  can't  say.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  man  .^  Tall  or  short, 
dark  or  fair  ? '  asked  Connisterre  eagerly. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  put  down  her  tray  and  con- 
sidered. 

'  Well,  yo'  wouldn't  call  him  tall  or  short, 
leastways  not  i'  a  general  way,'  she  said  at 
last.      '  But  he's  dark,  dark  as  a  gipsy,  wi'  a 
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clean-shaven  face  and  a  eye  as  wicked  as 
they  make  em.  That's  all  aw  know  for 
certain,  but  aw  reckon  theer's  a  goodish 
bit  more  to  learn.  Yo've  business  up 
theer  ? ' 

Geoffrey  nodded.  He  was  looking  about 
for  his  gloves. 

'  If  yo'd  take  a  word  o'  advice  fra  a  plain 
body,  I'd  say  let  business  wait  till  t'  morning 
and  go  theer  i'  Christian  daylight.  It's  a 
heathenish,  uncanny  sort  o'  place  at  nights, 
an'  what's  more  I  doan't  know  as  my  lad  ull 
like  t'  job  o'  driving  yo'  up  theer.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  there  is  much  proba- 
bility of  either  of  us  coming  to  harm,'  laughed 
Geoffrey  rather  amused.  *  The  worst  that 
will  happen  will  be  a  wetting,  but  I  cannot 
help  that  for  my  business  is  urgent.' 

Certainly  the  business  had  need  to  be 
urgent  which  should  take  a  man  for  a  'hv^ 
mile  drive  such  a  night  as  that,  Connisterre 
thought  when  five  minutes  later  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  dogcart.     The  rain  was  coming 
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down  in  torrents  and  a  sharp  wind  drove 
bitterly  across  the  moors. 

*  It's  noane  fit  to  turn  a  dog  out  let  alone 
a  Christian,'  remarked  the  driver,  whipping  up 
his  unwilling  horse  as  they  turned  out  of  the 
stable  yard.  '  Yo'd  better  keep  that  rug 
round  yo,'  measter,  else  yo'll  be  stiff  as  a  door 
post  afore  we're  at  Braxley.  It's  well  nigh  t' 
nastiest  bit  o'  driving  in  t'  whole  ridin'.' 

The  Yorkshireman  spoke  not  without  some 
reason,  for  Connisterre  was  fain  to  admit  that 
he  at  least  had  never  experienced  such  a  stress 
of  weather  as  when,  after  a  long,  painful 
ascent  up  a  narrow  lane  filled  with  ruts  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  upset  the  rickety 
vehicle,  they  emerged  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  and  met  the  full  fury  of  the  blast.  The 
night  was  pitch  dark,  dreary,  and  awe-in- 
spiring. No  sound  to  break  the  stillness 
around  them  save  the  hoarse  booming  of 
the  wind  as  it  tore  across  five  miles  of  lonely 
moorland.  No  light,  save  a  ghastly  flicker 
gleaming  out  from  some  far  distant  farm. 
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*  It  is  a  lonely  road/  Geoffrey  said,  having 
struggled  successfully  with  a  cigar.  '  Not 
much  traffic,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Ay,  it's  lonely  enough,  maister.  There's 
a  stone  oop  theer,'  pointing  with  his  whip  to 
some  object  not  distinguishable  in  the  dark- 
ness, '  as  wur  put  up  to  a  felly  who  wur  done 
to  death  twenty  year  back  i'  this  very  road. 
Folks  do  say  as  he  sits  'ere  o'  windy  nights, 
but  a  haven't  seen  him  an'  a've  druv  this  road 
fur  five  year.  T'  place  is  likely  for  a  foul 
deed,  but  we  doan't  get  mony  tramps  here- 
abouts neaw.     'Tisn't  a  'igh  road,  yo'  see.' 

'  But  why  don't  they  put  lamps  up  here  .-^ ' 
said  Connisterre,  peering  out  into  the  dark- 
ness.    '  You  have  a  Local  Board  ? ' 

*  Ay,  we've  getten  Local  Board  right  enuff, 
but  it's  made  up  o'  what  all  sich  like  is,  dunder 
'eads  an'  peacocks.  They're  for  ever  fightin' 
an'  scrattin'  like  game  cocks.  Public  business 
is  naught  but  showin'  who's  gettin'  t'  longest 
tongue  i'  t'  ridin'.'  A  reckon  naught  o'  Local 
Boards.' 
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'They  are  a  necessary  evil,'  suggested 
Connlsterre,  rather  amused. 

'  Evil  ?  ay,  evil  enough.  Scrattin'  an' 
scrattin'  i'  other  folk's  business,  an'  rakin'  up 
roads  an'  ditches  as  God  A'mighty  made.' 

*  But  the  land  must  be  drained.' 

'  Drained   be ,'   said   his   companion, 

forcibly.  *  There  warn't  no  fever  to  speak 
o'  till  they  started  drainin'  an'  cuttin'  up  good 
land,  which  wur  all  right  till  they  put  their 
dirty  fingers  into't.  Yon's  Braxley,  measter.' 
The  Yorkshireman  pointed  straight  ahead. 
Geoffrey  leaned  forward,  but  at  first  could 
see  nothing.  A  sense  of  coming  excitement 
stirred  his  pulses.  Was  the  key  of  the 
secret  which  so  long  had  harassed  him  about 
to  be  put  into  his  hands,  or  would  it  be  will- 
o'-the-wisp  still. 

*  I  can't  see  any  light,'  he  said. 

'  Yo'll  see  it  d'rectly.  Braxley  lies  in  a  bit 
o'  a  hollow.' 

*You  don't  know  anything  about  the 
people  who  live  there  ? ' 
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*  Aw  reckon  nobody  does/  said  the  man 
touching  up  his  horse.     *  Come,  Bess,  get  up, 
old  woman.     They're  a  queer  sort.     Some 
says  as  Old  Nick  is  in  t'  place.' 

'  I  daresay.  He's  in  a  good  many  places,' 
laughed  Connisterre ;  '  why  this  in  parti- 
cular ? ' 

*Aw  dunnot  know.'  The  man  looked 
uneasily  behind,  as  if  he  could  see  in  imag- 
ination his  Satanic  majesty  perched,  cloven 
foot  and  all,  upon  the  back  seat.  '  When 
folks  do  summat  out  o'  t'  way  it  sets  other 
folk's  tongues  a-waggin',  yo'  neaw.' 

'True  enough.' 

*A've  never  heerd  nor  seen  nothin'  but 
t'  caretaker  an'  his  missis  an'  a  foreign  sort 
o'  felly  as  comes  time  an'  again.'  They  were 
descending  a  sharp  declivity,  and  the  mare 
picked  her  steps  with  some  difficulty.  Con- 
nisterre could  see  a  faint  light  ahead.  '  Am 
aw  to  wait  o'  yo',  measter  ? ' 

*  Certainly.      I  may  not  be  very  long,  half 
an  hour  perhaps.      If  you  walk  your  mare  up 
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and  down  she  won't  take  any  harm.  Perhaps 
you  could  put  up  at  Braxley.' 

'  Neaw  aw  wunnut,'  returned  the  man  de- 
cidedly ;  *  a'm  noane  going  i'side  them  gates 
t'  please  ony  one.' 

'Very  well,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,' 
said  Connisterre  indifferently.  '  Is  this  the 
house  ? ' 

Out  of  the  darkness  a  pile  of  buildings 
had  loomed  into  view  some  distance  away  to 
their  left. 

'Ay,  it's  Braxley.' 

'  It  looks  a  big  place.' 

'  Noane  so  big  as  straggly.  Steady,  Bess, 
what  are  yo'  frettin'  an'  shyin'  at.-*  Theer's 
bin  some  un  here  afore  us,'  added  the  man, 
pointing  to  two  lights  flickering  suddenly  out 
like  stars  at  the  further  end  of  the  lane,  and 
a  moment  later  a  dogcart  whirled  rapidly 
past. 

'  That  came  out  o'  Braxley  gates.  Aw 
reckon  they  doan't  ha'  so  many  visitors  often 
i'   one  day  oop  here.'      The  Yorkshireman 
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turned  round  and  looked  after  the  fast  dis- 
appearing vehicle.  '  If  a'm  noane  mistaken, 
that's  t'  doctor,  Doctor  Barlow  o'  Cumthorpe, 
beyond  Trincow.  Aw  neaw  yon  little  cob 
o'  his.  Somebody  ill ;  mebbe  it's  t'  missis, 
who  looks  a  weakly  sort  o'  body.  Neaw, 
measter,  theer  yo'  are.  Go  through  t'  gate, 
an'  turn  sharp  to  t'  left,  or  yo'll  be  in  t'  flower 
beds,  leastways  what  wur  flower  beds  i'  t' 
auld  mon's  time.     Aw'll  wait  here  for  yo'.' 


CHAPTER    XIX 

FOUND ! 

And  all  the  road  seems  sliding  down  together, 
Lo,  truly  in  this  world  so  blind  are  we  ! 

Chaucer. 

Of  the  architecture  of  the  house  Connisterre 
could  form  but  a  slight  Idea  as  he  followed 
the  directions  given  to  him  by  his  driver, 
and  walked  on  along  a  broad  path  which 
twisted  away  towards  the  left.  Not  a  single 
lleht,  In  the  front  of  the  house  at  all  events, 
threw  a  gleam  to  point  out  the  way.  He 
stumbled  on  with  some  difficulty,  now  finding 
himself  upon  the  grass  and  now  upon  the 
gravel.  The  path  seemed  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  vehicle  if  carefully  driven,  but  he 
could  guess  at  its  neglected  condition  by  the 
frequent  splash  of  pools  of  water  as  he  trod 
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inadvertently  into  them,  or  upon  the  unraked, 
weedy  border.  He  found  himself  at  last 
before  a  huge,  nail-studded  door,  and  striking 
a  light  from  a  box  of  matches  which  he  had 
in  his  pocket,  found  the  knocker.  There 
was  a  faint  glimmer  in  a  window  to  his  right, 
but  otherwise  the  whole  front  of  the  house 
was  in  total  darkness.  His  onslaught  on  the 
knocker  was  answered  by  the  deep  baying 
of  a  dog,  imprisoned  in  some  distant  part 
of  the  house,  a  baying  which  terminated 
in  a  growl  of  savage  anger,  and  rose  again 
and  again. 

'An  unpleasant  sort  of  welcome  this,' 
thought  Connisterre,  standing  with  what 
patience  he  could  muster  under  the  dripping 
eaves,  while  a  little  stream  of  water  trickled 
unpleasantly  from  the  brim  of  his  hat.  '  I 
wonder  are  they  ever  coming.' 

He  knocked  again,  and  this  time  could 
hear  a  woman's  voice  checking  the  dog's 
savage  bark,  then  steps,  and  a  moment  later 
the    door    opened,    throwing    into    relief    a 
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feminine  figure,  outlined  against  the  back- 
ground of  light.  She  carried  a  lamp  in  her 
hand,  its  rays  revealing  to  Connisterre  a 
pale,  grave  face,  stern-set  and  sad. 

'Your  business,'  she  said,  raising  the 
light  in  order  to  more  narrowly  scrutinise 
this  late  visitor. 

'  I  wish  to  see  M.  Neudroschky,'  replied 
Connisterre,  who  during  the  few  minutes  he 
had  been  standing  there  had  altered  his 
tactics  for  gaining  access  to  the  house.  '  I 
have  a  letter  from  him.      He  is  still  here? ' 

*  He  is  engaged  at  present.'  The  woman 
hesitated,  finally  opened  the  door  a  little 
wider. 

'  You  may  come  in,'  she  said  ungraciously. 

Connisterre,  like  most  young  Englishmen, 
had  a  fair  share  of  physical  courage,  but  he 
might  be  excused  for  feeling  a  slight  thrill 
of  discomfort  when  the  heavy  door  slammed 
to  behind  him.  A  straggling  house,  so  the 
driver  had  said,  so  straggling  indeed  that 
Geoffrey  questioned  his  ability  to  find  the 
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door  again  unaided  ;  but  he  looked  sharply 
about  as  he  followed  the  woman  down  in- 
numerable twisted  passages  to  a  room  ill- 
lighted  and  poorly-furnished.  Here,  after  a 
brief  remark  that  she  would  take  his  message 

o 

to  her  master,  his  guide  left  him,  and 
he  began  to  pace  the  room  with  restless 
strides.  It  was  horribly  quiet  in  the  house, 
quiet  even  to  deathliness,  and  when  he  took 
out  his  watch  to  ascertain  the  time,  its  ticking 
sounded  oppressively  loud.  It  was  half-past 
nine,  truly  an  untimely  hour  for  a  call,  and 
under  any  circumstances  he  was  scarcely 
likely  to  receive  a  very  warm  welcome. 
Then  he  examined  the  room,  to  see  if  there 
were  anything  there  with  which  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  waiting.  Nothing  except  an 
exquisitely  carved  oak  over -mantel  above 
the  fireplace,  but  this  in  its  quaint  device 
and  splendid  workmanship  was  worthy  of  a 
second  glance.  Connisterre  was  still  admir- 
ing it,  when  the  door  opened  and  Neu- 
droschky  entered.      For  a  moment  the  two 
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men  faced  each  other  in  silence.  The  Russian 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  You  wish  to  see  me,  monsieur  ? '  he  said 
poHtely,  laying  aside  his  cigarette.  *  May 
I  beg  you  will  be  brief.  My  time  is 
limited.' 

'  I  shall  not  trespass  unduly  upon  it,'  re- 
plied Connisterre,  scanning  the  clean-shaven 
clever  face  with  some  curiosity.  I  have  come 
to  see  Mr.  Gerard  Connisterre.' 

A  watchful  expression  came  into  Neu- 
droschky's  eyes. 

'But  the  letter,'  he  said;  'you  referred  to 
a  letter  ? ' 

Connisterre  took  out  of  his  pocket  the 
one  which  he  had  picked  up  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

'  This  came  into  my  possession  accident- 
ally. Mr.  Connisterre  dropped  it  yesterday 
in  St.  Paul's,  and  as  I  had  urgent  reasons  for 
wishing  to  see  him  I  followed  the  address  on 
the  envelope,  and  went  first  of  all  to  the 
Langham.     Finding  he  had  left,   I   opened 
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the  letter,  read  what  it  contained,  and  came 
here  as  speedily  as  I  could.  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  liberty,  if  it  is  a  liberty.  I 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Gerard  Connisterre.' 

*You  are  a  bold  man,'  said  the  Russian, 
with  a  half  smile,  '  You  risked  something  in 
coming  here  to-night.' 

*  Something,  perhaps — but  we  are  not 
living  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Also,  I  am 
not  alone,  nor  am  I  unarmed.  I  will  not 
leave  the  house  without  accomplishing  my 
object.' 

*  And  if  I  refuse  ? ' 

Connisterre  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Then  if  not  here — elsewhere,'  he  said 
coolly.  'Having  once  traced  him,  I  shall 
keep  to  the  search.  Rest  assured,'  he  added, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience,  *  I  have  no  per- 
sonal grievance  against  him.  My  business 
is  simple  enough.' 

*  It  is  a  question  of  money,  perhaps  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  question  which 
touches   his   honour ;    and   allow  me  to  say, 
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you  assume  a  serious  responsibility  when  you 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  seeing  him.' 

'  It  has  a  political  bearing? ' 

'No.' 

The  Russian  stood  for  some  moments  in 
silence,  his  keen  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground, 
then  he  raised  them  and  looked  straight  at 
Connisterre. 

'Twenty -four  hours  ago  I  should  have 
shown  you  the  door  and  recommended  you 
to  seek  Monsieur  Connisterre  without  my 
assistance — now  it  is  different ;  he  has  not 
twelve  hours  to  live.' 

'  What!'  shouted  Geoffrey  starting  forward 
in  amazement. 

'  Not  twelve  hours,'  returned  the  other 
tranquilly.  '  He  is  succumbing  to  a  severe 
affection  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  even  while 
we  talk  here  he  may  be  dead.' 

'  But  it  is  scarcely  twenty-four  hours  since 
I  saw  Gerard  Connisterre  in  London.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  I  have  followed 
the  wrong  man.' 
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*  Calm  yourself,  monsieur,  the  explanation 
is  a  simple  one.  He  arrived  late  last  evening, 
was  taken  ill  early  this  morning,  and,  as  I 
assured  you  before,  is  now  in  a  dying  con- 
dition. I  have  known  the  critical  state  of  his 
health  for  some  time  past,  so  the  end  is  not 
quite  unexpected.  Upon  one  condition  you 
shall  see  him.' 

'  And  that  ? ' 

'You  must  permit  me  to  be  present.' 

*  But  my  business  is  strictly  private,'  urged 
Connisterre. 

'As  you  please.'  The  Russian  flicked 
the  ash  from  his  cigarette  indiffereutly. 
'  Either  that  or  nothing.  I  have  my  own 
interests  to  consider,  and  do  not  choose 
to  risk  the  babbled  confidences  of  a  dying 
man.' 

'Then  I  must  submit,'  said  Geoffrey, 
suddenly  realising  that  while  they  wasted 
precious  time  arguing  over  the  matter,  Gerard 
Connisterre  might  be  passing  away  with  his 
secret  untold.      '  There  is  only  one  thing — I 
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may  rely  upon  you  not  disclosing  what  passes 
between  us  ? ' 

Neudroschky  bowed.  Perhaps  he  meant 
it  for  an  affirmative  answer,  but  Connisterre 
did  not  put  much  faith  in  it.  He  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  what  was  in  the  Russian's 
interest  to  reveal,  he  would  reveal  no  matter 
how  solemn  the  promise  given. 

*  Then  I  will  prepare  my  friend  for  your 
visit.  I  must  warn  you,  monsieur,  that  it 
must  be  a  brief  one,  indeed  the  probabilities 
are,  that  Monsieur  Connisterre  may  have 
already  lost  consciousness.  He  is  in  great 
suffering,  and  until  half  an  hour  ago  his  mind 
was  clouded.  However,  you  shall  have  your 
chance.  What  message  am  I  to  take  to 
him  ? ' 

*Say  that  a  relative  of  his  late  father 
wishes  to  see  him  on  important  business,' 
said  Connisterre  after  a  slight  hesitation. 
To  mention  Leonie  at  this  juncture  might  be 
unwise.      '  I  am  his  half-cousin,'  he  added. 

'  His  half-cousin?     It  is  news  to  hear  he 
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has  one.     Kindly  wait   for   a   few  minutes, 
monsieur.' 

The  time  dragged  on  with  slow  exasper- 
ating steps,  and  Connisterre  waited  in  the 
dingy  room  listening  to  the  measured  beats 
of  the  clock  as  it  ticked  away  the  life  of  the 
man  separated  from  him  by  so  short  a 
distance.  If  the  hours  of  agony  were  in 
truth  as  long  as  the  minutes  of  suspense, 
what  a  world  of  suffering  would  be  comprised 
in  one  brief  day !  Never  had  a  period  of 
waiting  seemed  so  unbearable  or  so  long  to 
Geoffrey  Connisterre,  as  did  that  ten  minutes 
waiting  for  the  return  of  Neudroschky  from 
his  mission.  Suppose  Gerard  Connisterre 
were  already  dead,  already  beyond  his  reach 
in  the  infinite  Unknown !  The  idea  was 
intolerable. 

'  In  Heaven's  name  what  is  the  man  doing!' 
he  exclaimed,  dashing  his  hand  fiercely  upon 
the  table.  'Has  he  played  me  false,  and 
connived  at  that  scoundrel's  escape.  If  so 
he  shall  answer  for  it.' 
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Another  five  minutes  passed  away, 
Geoffrey  strode  across  the  room  and  flung 
open  the  door.  As  he  did  so  Neudroschky 
appeared.  There  was  a  slight  smile  upon 
his  face. 

'You  are  impatient,  monsieur,'  he  said 
carelessly.  '  Yes,  he  is  alive  and  conscious. 
Will  you  come  to  him  ? ' 

The  house  at  some  former  time  must  have 
been  of  a  more  pretentious  character  than  the 
present — especially  was  this  noticeable  in 
the  upper  stories,  where  the  oak  carving 
was  let  into  the  walls  in  decorative  panels  of 
such  exquisite  workmanship  that  Connisterre 
could  hardly  restrain  his  admiration  as  he 
followed  Neudroschky  down  labyrinthine 
passages  all  lighted  and  so  low  over- 
head that  he  frequently  stooped  to  avoid  a 
blow. 

'  Either  our  forefathers  years  ago  were 
shorter  or  their  heads  tougher,'  he  thought 
ruefully  when  for  the  second  time  he  stumbled 
up  an  unexpected  step,  and  knocked  his  head 
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against  the  beam.  '  Upon  my  soul,  if  I 
haven't  concussion  of  the  brain  after  this,  my 
skull  is  thicker  than  I  gave  it  credit.  This 
house  is  constructed  upon  a  rabbit-burrow 
principle,'  he  added  aloud. 

Neudroschky  laughed  and  held  the  lamp 
a  little  higher. 

'That  is  so,'  he  said  coolly.  'If  you 
bring  a  search  warrant  here  we  could  play, 
as  it  is  termed,  hide  and  seek  very  suc- 
cessfully for  some  time.  You  English  do 
not  half  appreciate  the  advantage  of  a 
house  like  this.  I  purchased  it  for  a 
mere  song.' 

'  The  place  had  a  bad  reputation.' 
'  Ma  foi !  so  much  the  better.  With  a 
bad  reputation  one  may  run  risks.  A  splash 
more  or  less  does  not  signify.  But  with  a 
good ' — the  Russian  flung  aside  his  cigarette 
and  stamped  upon  the  end — '  with  a  good, 
one  must  always,  so  to  speak,  be  on  one's 
guard,  for  mud  has  an  unpleasant  habit  to 
stick,  is  it  not  so?     Here  we  are,  monsieur; 
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now  for  the  drama.     The  curtain  rises.'     He 
gave   a   little   theatrical   wave  with    his    dis- 
engaged hand,  pointing  to  a  closed  door  on 
his  left. 
*  Entrez.' 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE    DUPLICATE    CONNISTERRE 

For  he  was  yet  alive,  and  conscious  still, 

And  always  crying  out 

Chaucer. 

If  Connisterre  had  felt  any  doubts  as  to  the 
certainty  of  Leonie's  husband  being  a  relative 
of  his  own,  they  were  set  aside  for  ever  after 
his  first  glance  at  the  features  of  the  dyin^ 
man.  In  the  broad,  low  brow,  the  aquiline 
nose,  and  round,  almost  effeminate  chin,  he 
could  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  Connisterre 
race.  There  was  no  question  as  to  what 
blood  ran  in  his  veins  ;  Geoffrey  accepted  the 
relationship  as  a  fact,  marvelling  at  the 
strange  chain  of  circumstances  which  had 
thrown  them  together,  he  and  this  dying 
man  of  whose  existence  a  year  ago  he  had 
VOL.  n  4 
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been  ignorant.      Truly  it  was  the  finger  of 
fate. 

'  I  have  no  idea  what  your  business  may 
be,'  gasped  Gerard  feebly  as  Connisterre 
came  up  to  him  and  stood  in  silence  by 
the  bed.  '  If  there  is  mischief  brewing  you 
may  as  well  keep  it  to  yourself,  for  I  am 
past  being  affected  by  it.' 

He  jerked  out  the  words  with  difficulty, 
leaning  heavily  against  a  pile  of  pillows  which 
supported  his  shoulders.      He  had  flung  his 
arms  upwards  as  if  in  a  struggle  for  breath, 
and  a  spot  of  scarlet  reddened  his  cheek  with 
a  vividness  which  told  its  own  tale  of  suffer- 
ing.     The  eyes,   looking   straight    into   the 
room,  wore  an   almost  vacant  expression,  a 
passive  realisation  of  his  own  agony,  which 
quelled  all  interest  in  outside  things.     What- 
ever had   been  Gerard  Connisterre's  life,   it 
was  evident  to  the  most  inexperienced  eyes 
that  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  it. 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  trouble  or  distress  you 
if  it  can  be  avoided,'  said  Geoffrey  steadily. 
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*  Something  there  is  which  I  must  say  to 
you.' 

'Say  away,  then.  Neudroschky  tells  me 
you  are  a  relative  of  mine  ?  I  never  knew 
I  had  any.' 

'  I  have  reason  to  believe  it.  If  your 
father  was  Henry  Connisterre,  son  of  William 
Connisterre,  formerly  of  England,  but  a  re- 
sident for  some  time  of  the  States,  then  you 
are  my  half-cousin.' 

'  My  father — his  father — oh  I  cannot 
follow  you,'  said  Gerard  with  a  languid  smile. 
'  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.  The  names 
are  right  enough,  but  I  suppose  you  did  not 
come  here  to-night  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  claiming  me  as  a  relative.  If  it  is  money 
you  want — well,  I  haven't  any  to  give  you.' 

The  tone,  despite  its  weakness,  was  in- 
solent in  the  extreme.  Geoffrey  bit  his  lip 
to  keep  back  a  retort  which  the  condition 
of  the  man  before  him  rendered  unseemly. 

'  I  will  tell  you  why  I  came,'  he  said,  mov- 
ing a  little  nearer  to  the  bed  as  Neudroschky 
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seated  himself  at  the  foot.     *  I  came  in  the 
interests  of  yoiir  wife.' 

*  The  devil  you  did  ! '  For  an  instant  a 
gleam  of  rage  darkened  Gerard  Connisterre's 
blue  eyes.  '  Then  you  might  have  saved 
yourself  the  trouble.  Let  the  man  who  took 
her  away  from  Monte  Carlo  last  year  look  to 
her  welfare.' 

*  He  has  done  so  since  you  chose  to  cast 
aside  your  responsibilities,'  said  Geoffrey 
sternly.      '  I  am  the  man.' 

'  You  ! '  An  oath  rose  to  his  half-cousin's 
lips,  and  died  away,  choked  in  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing. 

Neudroschky  held  a  glass  containing  some 
cordial  towards  him. 

*  Drink  this,  mon  ami,'  he  said  impera- 
tively. *  If  I  were  you  I  would  not  waste 
my  strength  or  bring  on  such  a  paroxysm 
for  all  the  women  in  creation.  What 
does  it  signify  who  the  little  jade  is 
with  ? ' 

Gerard  swallowed  the  cordial  with   diffi- 
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culty,  and  lay  back  upon  his  pillows  exhausted 
by  the  past  struggle.  It  had  well-nigh  suffo- 
cated him. 

*  Listen  to  me,'  said  Connisterre,  leanino" 
over  the  bed  and  speaking  very  distinctly. 
*  Six  months  ago  while  in  Venice  it  hap- 
pened that  when  I  applied  for  my  letters  at 
the  post-office,  amongst  those  handed  to  me 
was  one  addressed  simply,  "  G.  Connisterre." 
I  opened  it ;  found  a  brief  but  urgent  sum- 
mons from  what  I  believed  to  be  an  old 
college  friend,  beseeching  me  to  go  to 
Monte  Carlo  without  delay.  Keep  quiet 
now,'  as  Gerard  essayed  to  speak.  '  I  will 
be  brief.  I  went  to  Monte  Carlo.  I 
was  told  Mr.  Deane  had  died  early  that 
morning,  and  under  a  misapprehension  of 
the  hotel  proprietor,  I  was  shown  at  once  to 
your  wife's  sitting-room.  She,  in  the  first 
moment  of  her  relief,  hearing  only  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  name,  and  not  giving 
herself  time  to  see  that  there  was  some 
mistake,   received  me  as — as  she  would  her 
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husband.      It  was  an  equivocal  position,  un- 
fortunately not  unwitnessed.' 

Connisterre  paused.  The  explanation  was 
a  difficult  one  to  make,  and  even  in  his  own 
ears  sounded  improbable. 

*  Contimiez  monsieur.  II  est  tres  intdr- 
essant,'  said  Neudroschky  politely.  GeofTrey 
frowned. 

'  You  will  readily  understand  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  then  beset  me  were  numerous,' 
he  went  on,  addressing  his  half-cousin.  '  I 
had  innocently  enough  purloined  another 
man's  letters,  personated  his  wife's  husband  ; 
I  was  bewildered  what  to  do.  Your  wife's 
tears,  embarrassment,  and  excited  remarks 
gave  me  the  key  to  the  situation.  She,  poor 
child,  had  already  been  put  to  some  discom- 
fort in  her  unprotected  situation.  Doubt  was 
cast  upon  her  statement  that  she  expected  her 
husband,  insulting  insinuations  made.  What 
would  you  have  had  me  do  ?  ' 

Geoffieypaused  again.  Gerard  Connisterre 
made  no  reply.      He  was  plucking  restlessly 
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at  the  corner  of  one  of  his  pillows.  Into 
the  Russian's  eyes  had  come  a  smile  of 
contempt. 

'  Wisely  or  foolishly  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  a  course  of  action  which  has  cost  me  dear^ 
Knowing  that  I  had  appropriated  your  letter, 
and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  you  to 
come  to  the  rescue  in  time  to  release  the  girl 
from  her  embarrassment,  I  accepted  the 
mistake  and  the  responsibilities  it  entailed. 
My  first  act  was  to  write  and  telegraph  to 
you  in  the  hope  you  would  again  apply  for 
your  letters  in  Venice  ;  my  next,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  to  remove  your  wife  ta  a 
temporary  home  in  Genoa,  the  address  of 
which  I  had  given  you.  Remember  my  time 
was  limited.  I  had  gone  there  at  great 
personal  inconvenience — it  was  impossible 
to  leave  her  at  Monte  Carlo.  A  fortnight 
passed  away,  and  as  I  received  no  reply  to 
the  advertisements  which  I  had  inserted  in 
all  the  leading  continental  and  London  dailies, 
it  became  necessary  to  take  some  decisive 
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Steps  for  the  future.  Your  wife  came  to 
England  where  I  found  her  a  post  as  com- 
panion to  a  friend  of  mine.  She  is  still  there. 
I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  trace  you, 
and  but  for  your  accidental  dropping  of  a 
letter  in  St.  Paul's  yesterday  my  search  would 
have  been  for  ever  hopeless.' 

'You  mean  me  to  believe  all  this,' 
asked  Gerard,  speaking  with  laboured 
breath. 

*As  God  is  my  witness,  the  God  into 
whose  presence  you  are  going,  I  swear  it  is 
the  truth,'  said  Connisterre  solemnly.  His 
tone  carried  conviction.  There  was  a  short 
silence,  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  howling 
wind  outside  and  the  feeble  gasps  of  the 
dying  man  as  his  life  slowly  ebbed  away. 
Gerard  raised  his  eyes  at  last.  The  sneering 
look  had  died  away  from  them. 

*  I  believe  you,'  he  gasped  faintly.  '  Neu- 
droschky,  cease  your  scoffs.  I  was  a  man 
of  honour  myself  once,  and  haven't  quite  for- 
gotten the  ring  of  true  coin  when  I  hear  it. 
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What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  Mr. what 

is  your  name  ? ' 

'  Geoffrey  Connisterre.  I  wish  to  know — 
providing  you  have  no  urgent  reasons  for 
concealment — why  you  left  your  wife.  She 
at  least,  poor  child,  is  ignorant.  Your 
love  for  her  must  have  been  a  pitiful 
thing.' 

*  Love  .'^  I  don't  know  I  ever  had  any,' 
said  Gerard,  closing  his  eyes.  '  I  married 
her  out  of  pique,  and  also  perhaps  because 
she  bewitched  me  for  a  fortnight.  In  six 
weeks  I  tired  of  it — a  nomadic  life  does  not 
fit  one  for  the  role  of  Benedick  ;  but  I  shoiild 
not  have  left  her  had  I  not — found  out  her 
father  to  be ' 

'  Found  him  to  be  what  ? ' 

'  A  blackleg  and  worse.  It  isn't  pleasant 
to  have  a  rogue  for  your  father-in-law,  even 
if  you're  no  saint  yourself.  I  can  stand  some 
things — I  couldn't  stand  what  I  heard,  nor 
did  I  choose  that  any  child  of  mine  should 
claim  connection  with  such  a  rascal.' 
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*  So  you  deserted  your  wife,'  said  Geoffrey 
scornfully. 

'  If  you  like  to  put  it  in  such  plain  language 
— yes.  I  gave  him  his  choice  between  ex- 
posure and  taking  his  daughter  back.  To 
do  the  old  blackguard  justice  he  was  fond 
enough  of  Leonie  in  his  way,  so  after  a 
stormy  scene  he  gave  in.  I  had  the  whip 
hand,  you  see.  Then  I  went  away.  I  have 
never  set  eyes  on  my  wife  since — never  wish 

to  do  so '     Gerard  broke  off,  suffocated 

by  another  fit  of  coughing,  which  for  a  few 
minutes  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  fatal.  But 
life  was  strong  in  the  young  man  still — 
strong  while  he  gasped  and  panted  and 
choked,  great  beads  of  perspiration  standing 
out  upon  his  brow.  Then  for  a  time  he  lay 
quite  still,  gathering  up  his  energies  for  a 
final  effort. 

'  Neudroschky,'  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice 
spent  with  suffering,  '  get  my  keys — you  know 
where  they  are — unlock  that  box.  There  is 
— money.     It  was  all  for  the  cause,  but — I 
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think    Leonie   must   have '      He   paused 

and  lay  very  still  for  some  seconds.  Geoffrey 
sat  staring  at  the  floor  in  gloomy  silence. 
Gerard's  voice  aroused  him  from  the  reverie. 

'  I  can  trust  you  ? '  he  asked,  looking  up 
earnestly. 

'  Entirely,  what  is  it  .^ ' 

*  Are  you  married  ?  ' 

'No.' 

'Nor  likely  to  be  ?  ' 

'No.' 

Neudroschky  came  back  to  the  bedside. 
He  had  a  crisp  roll  of  bank  notes  in  his  hand. 

'They  are  here,'  he  said  coldly.  'What 
is  it  you  wish  ?  ' 

'To  make  some  provision  for  my  wife. 
You  are  only  just  in  time,'  added  Gerard, 
looking  at  his  relative  with  a  faint  smile.  '  I 
have  turned  all  my  fortune  into  ready  money. 
To-morrow  it  would  have  passed  into  other 
hands.' 

'  How  much  of  this  is  to  go  to  your  wife  ?' 
asked  the  Russian. 
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'  Fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  rest  is  for 
— you  know.  Take  the  money,  Geoffrey — 
didn't  you  say  your  name  was  Geoffrey  ? — and 
invest  it  for  Leonie's  benefit.  If  you  are  out 
of  pocket  through  taking  care  of  her — well, 
there  is  the  cash  to  reimburse  yourself.  I 
suppose  it  is  a  mad,  an  unworldly  thing  to 
trust  a  man  as  I  am  trusting  you,'  he  added, 
turning  his  head  restlessly  about ;  '  but  I  like 
your  face,  it's  honest,  and  I  don't  suppose  my 
own  flesh  and  blood  will  play  me  false — 
besides,  I  must  trust  you — there  is  no  time — 
a  will  would  complicate  matters." 

'  Might  I  suggest  that  monsieur  le  cousin 
take  not  only  the  money,  but  the  lady,'  said 
Neudroschky,  with  a  sneer.  '  Madame  at 
present  may  or  may  not  be  an  inconvenience 
to  us,  but  as  his  wife  we  can  wash  our  hands  of 
her.  Also  monsieur,  you  owe  her  something. 
That  little  Monte  Carlo  story  is  a  pretty  one 
as  stories  go,  but  it  is  a  romance — a  slightly 
coloured  romance.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
choke  the  scandal  in  the  only  way  it  can  be 
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choked  ?  '     There  was  a  veiled  threat  in  the 
words.    Connisterre  flushed  scarlet  with  anger. 

'  You  mean ' 

'  Just  what  I  say.'  Neudroschky  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  '  If  you  marry  the  girl — I  shall 
be  pleased  to  offer  my  congratulations.  If 
not,  circumstances  may  arise  which  would 
bring  you  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Monsieur 
knows  best  how  such  a  story  set  afloat  in 
London  would  affect  his  position.  He  is,  I 
understand,  a  portrait  painter.' 

'  If  you  think  I  am  to  be  bullied  and  brow- 
beaten into  marrying  a  woman  to  save  my  own 
name  and  crush  a  possible  scandal,  you  are 
mistaken,'  flashed  out  Connisterre  haughtily. 

*  Not  to  save  your  name,  but  another's,' 
returned  the  Russian  with  sang  -  froid. 
'  Monsieur  must  admit  his  actions  have 
endangered  it.' 

The  shot  told. 

'  We  will  not  discuss  the  matter  further,' 
retorted  Geoffrey.  '  When  I  took  the  re- 
sponsibility I   took  the  risks  also.     You  will 
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excuse  my  saying  that  I  do  not  understand 
how  Mrs.  Connisterre  can  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  any  one — at  all  events,  while  in  her 
present  home.' 

'  Pardon,  monsieur,  I  did  not  say  danger, 
I  said  inconvenience.  One  does  not  look  for 
danger  from  such  insignificant  sources.  An 
annoyance  she  may  be — I  should  prefer  the 
power  taken  out  of  her  hands.  If  you  marry 
her,  you  simply  confer  a  legal  claim,  to  which 
I  think  she  has  a  right.  Also,  you  gain 
money.  A  mere  bagatelle,  perhaps,  but  still, 
such  as  it  is,  it  would  be  yours — nay,  for  that 
matter,  is  so  at  present,  unless  this  trusting 
innocent  here  authorises  me  to  draw  up  some 
agreem^ent  for  you  to  sign.  In  any  case  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  to  ascertain  if  your 
protegee  receives  the  money.' 

'  If  your  insolence  were  not  beneath  con- 
tempt you  would  find  that  I  should  resent  it 
in  a  manner  very  unpleasant  to  yourself,' 
retorted  Connisterre  fiercely.  '  Draw  up 
that  agreement,  and  let  me  sign  it.' 
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Neudroschky  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  and  handed  it  across. 
Connisterre  read  it  through  slowly. 

*  The  phraseology  is  perhaps  not  legally 
correct,  but  it  will  serve,'  he  said,  signing  his 
name  at  the  foot.  '  There,  monsieur,  since  it 
pleases  you  to  assume  the  executorship,  pray 
retain  this  precious  agreement.' 

'  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  protect 
Madame  Leonie's  interests,'  returned  Neu- 
droschky with  a  bow,  as  he  pocketed  the 
paper.  *  There  is  still  one  other  little  matter 
— your  marriage  }  ' 

'  I  have  told  you  I  will  not  discuss  it' 

'And  yet,'  said  the  Russian  reflectively, 
'  I  know  a  great  many  London  people.' 

'  You  may  know  the  whole  world  if  you 
like,'  returned  Connisterre,  losing  his  temper. 
'  Do  your  worst,  say  your  worst.  I  can  pro- 
tect her  name  and  my  own  also,  I  hope.' 

'  It  is  easier  to  damage  a  woman's  reputa- 
tion than  to  clear  it.  The  world  sometimes 
— ah  ! '    Neudroschky's  tone  changed,  as  he 
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leaned  quickly  over  the  bed.  '  While  we  are 
wrangling  about  trifles,  our  friend  is  passing 
away.' 

It  was  so  in  truth.  Gasping,  half-choked, 
Gerard  Connlsterre  lay  in  his  death  agony, 
beyond  any  relief  which  the  watchers  could 
offer. 

'  Why  have  you  no  doctor  here  ! '  exclaimed 
Geoffrey,  more  moved  than  he  had  been  In 
his  life  before,  as  he  raised  the  convulsed 
form  from  the  position  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  laid  Gerard  gently  back  against  his 
pillows.  '  There  mitst  be  some  alleviation 
for  such  suffering.' 

*  He  said  not.  It  is  only  an  hour  ago  that 
he  left  us.  Ah,  It  is  ended — poor  devil ! ' 
Quiet  as  a  child,  motionless,  save  for  a  long- 
drawn  sobbing  breath,  Gerard  lay  where  his 
cousin  had  placed  him.  Over  the  blue  eyes 
a  film  was  gathering,  but  no  agony  distorted 
the  placid  features  now. 

'You  will  never  desert  her — Leonle,'  he 
whispered. 
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'  Never,'  returned  Geoffrey,  filled  with 
compassion,  ready  in  the  flush  of  emotion  to 
promise  anything. 

'  Swear  it.' 

*  I  swear  it.  While  I  live  she  shall  never 
want  protection.' 

*  My  God — I  have  sinned,'  gasped  Gerard, 
almost  inaudably.  Who  knows  what  vision 
of  his  own  culpability  rose  before  the  dying 
eyes  in  that  last  moment. 

I  wish  I  could — but  too  late.    You  ought 

to  know — her  father  w^as  a '     The  faint 

voice  died  away,  there  was  another  gasp,  a 
long  breath,  and  then — silence.  He  had 
passed  away  with  the  unspoken  secret  on  his 
lips.  Neudroschky  bent  over  the  bed  listen- 
ing intently  for  a  sign  of  life.  None  came. 
The  vital  spark,  that  little  atom  which  we  call 
life,  or  what  you  will,  had  fled,  and  Gerard  Con- 
nisterre,  with  his  sins  and  follies,  his  frailties 
and  virtues,  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

'  Requiescat  in  pace,'  said  Neudroschky, 
laying  down  the  nerveless  hand  with  unwonted 

VOL.  II  1; 
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gentleness.  *  Monsieur,'  he  turned  towards 
Geoffrey  and  spoke  more  sharply,  *  you  may 
now  relieve  me  of  your  society.' 

'  I  wish  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,'  re- 
plied Connisterre,  with  some  hauteur.  '  He 
is  of  my  own  blood,  and  it  is  not  fitting  he 
should  be  buried  without  a  relative  to  follow 
him  to  the  grave.' 

*  As  you  will.  The  interment  can  take  place 
here  on  Thursday.  Leave  me  your  address 
and  I  will  send  a  notification  of  the  time. 
You  may  take  this,'  Neudroschky  slipped  a 
seal  ring  from  the  finger  of  the  dead  man. 
'  Take  it  to  madame  and  tell  her  she  is  free.' 

Connisterre  accepted  it  in  silence.  What 
■was  this  secret  which  bound  these  two  men 
together,  the  living  and  the  dead  ?  Political 
conspiracy,  anarchism,  what  ?  He  was  never 
to  know^  it.  With  another  glance  at  the 
placid  features  which  had  settled  into  the 
immovable  calm  of  death,  Geoffrey  left  the 
room.  He  had  accomplished  his  mission — 
the  result  was  to  him  as  yet  a  sealed  book; 


CHAPTER   XXI 

TO    THE    RESCUE 

Naught  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  hollowness 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  the  mind 
Than  beauty  brought  to  unworthy  wretchedness 
Through  envy's  snares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 

Spenser  {Faerie  Qiieene). 

L^ONiE  CoNNiSTERRE  had  been  roaming  to 
and  fro  the  whole  wet  afternoon  like  some 
restless  elf  which  can  find  no  peace,  and  h^ 
now  come  to  a  standstill  near  the  cushioned 
seat  of  the  library  window  looking  out  into  the 
rain-swept  garden  and  the  frowning  Derby- 
shire hills  beyond.  It  was  six  months  and 
more  since  Geoffrey  Connisterre  had  come 
to  her  in  the  Pagets'  London  house,  straight 
from  the  bedside  of  her  dead  husband,  bring- 
inor  with  him  the  news  of  her  release  from 
the  matrimonial  tie  which  had  always  been 
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to  her  a  hateful  memory.  He  brought 
her  other  news  also,  news  of  a  fortune,  in- 
significant true  enough,  but  with  it  the  taste 
of  independence.  Small  though  the  legacy 
was,  Leonie  in  her  first  impulse  would  have 
shaken  off  the  slight  trammels  which  bound 
her,  and  hurried  away  to  Italy,  dear  beloved 
Italy,  with  its  flowers  and  sunshine,  but 
Geoffrey's  counsels  and  Geoffrey's  practical 
common  sense  prevailed.  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds  at  four  per  cent  interest  will  not 
realise  a  munificent  income,  and  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  it  seemed  wiser  for 
Leonie  to  remain  in  her  present  home,  allow- 
ing some  portion  of  the  money  to  accumulate. 
The  Pagets  were  not  unwilling.  They  had 
grown  accustomed  to  Leonie  and  her  uncon- 
ventional ways.  Lady  Paget  was  fond  of 
her,  Sir  John  tolerant,  Monica  ?  w^ell,  with 
Monica  the  situation  was  about  the  same  ;  in 
political  parlance,  a  little  strained  at  times. 
So  Leonie  stayed  on,  but  grumbling  at  the 
dulness    nevertheless.      Connisterre   ruefully 
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suspected  that  her  complaisance  would  not 
last  long. 

*  I  really  wish  you  would  cultivate  more 
repose  of  manner,  and  cease  this  objectless 
roaming  about,'  Miss  Paget  remarked,  as 
Leonie  leaned  one  knee  upon  the  window- 
ledge  and  drummed  her  fingers  against  the 
panes.     *  It  is  so  senseless.' 

'  We  cannot  all  be  sensible.  Miss 
Paget.  It  would  make  the  world  too 
monotonous.' 

*  If  you  were  a  child  such  nonsense  might 
be  excusable.'  Monica  snapped  out  the 
response  curtly.  She  was  casting  up  long 
columns  of  parish  accounts  and  looked  a 
little  more  severe  than  usual.  Lady  Paget 
slumbered  peacefully  in  her  chair. 

*  But  the  world  is  dull,'  persisted  Leonie, 
following  the  track  of  a  raindrop  down  the 
pane,  her  little  brown  head  and  defiant  face 
half  hidden  by  the  protecting  folds  of  the 
curtain. 

*  If  you  occupied  your  leisure  time  it  would 
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not  be  dull.  It  is  the  having  nothing  to  do 
which  makes  life  a  burden.' 

*  Yes — yes,  my  dear,  that  is  so,'  said  Lady 
Paget,  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  the  little 
homily.  '  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do,  Leonie.' 

'Then  he  must  be  pretty  busy,'  returned 
the  scapegrace,  with  an  irreverent  yawn.  '  Is 
it  more  dull  to  be  wicked,  or  more  wicked  to 
be  dull?' 

'  Kindly  remember  that  I  am  casting  up 
accounts  and  your  chatter  disturbs  me,'  said 
Miss  Paget  frigidly. 

Silence  again.  A  very  long  silence  this 
time.  Leonie  continued  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  raindrops  with  one  finger,  while  Lady 
Paget  resumed  her  slumber  in  peaceful  con- 
tent. A  wet  day  in  the  country !  Most  of 
us  know  what  that  means  ;  a  day  so  hope- 
lessly wet  that  it  will  not  permit  of  a  walk 
save  under  most  unpleasant  conditions.  Not 
the  sort  of  freely  blowing  rain,  refreshing  in 
its  violence,  bringing  over  the  storm-tossed 
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hills  a  cool  sweep  of  the  wind,  but  a  dull, 
dreary,  persistent  drizzle,  which  falls  silently 
upon  the  sodden  leaves  and  makes  the  turf 
like  a  half-wrung  sponge.  Not  a  day  on  which 
even  the  most  hardy  or  '  indifferent  to  weather 
pedestrians  '  would  venture  forth,  unless  some 
definite  object  called  them  out.  Leonie  leaned 
her  hot  forehead  against  the  window  and  fell 
into  a  musing  fit.  Was  life  to  be  always  so 
dreary  and  devoid  of  interest  ?  Could  she  not 
in  another  land,  even  alone,  render  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  less  monotonous  ?  One 
link  only  bound  her  to  England — Geoffrey 
Connisterre,  who  was  her  beau  ideal  for 
everything  kind  and  manly.  To  go  away 
meant  cutting  herself  entirely  adrift  from 
him,  and  in  spite  of  her  wilfulness  and  spirit 
Leonie  was  young  enough  to  dread  facing 
the  world  alone  ;  but  her  passionate  southern 
temperament  was  suffering  in  this  atmos- 
phere of  icy  English  respectability.  Warm 
feelings  constantly  thrust  back  to  feed  upon 
themselves  may  kindle  a  dangerous  fire.     She 
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wanted  an  outlet  for  her  affections  ;  impulsive, 
loving,  and  demonstrative  she  had  not  as  yet 
learned  to  control  herself,  and  there  was  the 
constantly  increasing  danger  that  this  way- 
ward nature  might  in  a  petulant  fit  of  revolt 
cast  aside  the  chains  which  bound  it,  and 
take  others  which,  if  lighter,  would  be  capable 
of  inflicting  sterner  pain. 

'  I  am  weary — I  am  weary  of  it  all,'  she 
thought,  staring  gloomily  out  into  the  garden. 
*  I  wish  something  would  happen.' 

Something  did  happen  just  then  in  the 
advent  of  Sir  John,  but  it  could  scarcely  be 
termed  a  diversion.  Sir  John  in  fair  weather 
was  bearish  ;  Sir  John  in  wet  weather  was 
diabolical.  It  may  be  that  he  regarded  the 
rain  as  a  personal  insult,  or  deemed  that  it 
was  a  time  specially  set  apart  for  the  investi- 
gation of  little  wickednesses  committed  by  his 
feminine  belongings.  Whatever  the  reason, 
however,  Sir  John's  temper  rose  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  barometer. 
He  came  in  now  like  a  whirlwind,  stamping 
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along  the  hall  with  heavy,  ominous  steps, 
while  his  voice  could  be  heard,  loud,  harsh, 
and  explosive,  haranguing  the  unfortunate 
footman  who  had  been  convicted  of  some 
recent  misdemeanour.  Monica  frowned,  but 
went  resolutely  on  with  her  accounts.  Lady 
Paget  sat  upright  trying  to  look  as  if  she  had 
not  been  asleep. 

'  I  have  told  you  before,  my  lady,  I  tell 
you  again,  that  I  will  not  have  fires  lighted 
all  over  the  house  so  early  in  the  autumn,' 
the  baronet  shouted,  charging  into  the  room 
like  a  bull  into  the  arena.  '  If  I  owned  every 
coal-mine  in  England  there  could  not  be  more 
sinful  waste  carried  on.     You  hear  .'^ ' 

'  Yes,  dear  ;  but  really  it  is  so  dreary,  so,  in 
fact,  positively  cold  to-day,  I  thought  a  fire 
would  make  the  house  look  more  cheerful,' 
said  Lady  Paget  apologetically. 

*  Cheerful  be  hanged '    I  am  not  at  all 

sure  he  did  not  use  a  more  profane  expres- 
sion. *  If  you  cultivated  a  pleasant  manner 
instead  of  looking  as  drab,  and  miserable,  and 
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colourless  as  a  Scotch  mist,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  a  fire  to  create  cheerfulness. 
What's  this — tea  ? '  as  the  long  -  suffering 
Thomas  appeared  with  a  table  which  he  set 
down  beside  Miss  Paget.  '  Of  all  the  infernal 
habits  which  you  women  ever  adopted,  I  think 
this  is  the  most  senseless,  cramming  your- 
selves with  these  wish-wash  slops.  Bah,  I 
don't  wonder  you've  no  constitutions  and  are 
chock-full  of  nerves.' 

'  What  else  could  any  one  expect  living 
with  you — you  wicked,  cross-grained  old 
man,'  thought  Leonie,  in  her  safe  retreat  by 
the  window. 

'  I  am  going  to  put  my  foot  down  on 
several  things,'  continued  Sir  John,  standing 
erect  and  warlike  on  the  rug,  '  and  one  is,  that 
I  will  not  have  that  puny  idiot  of  a  curate 
dangling  about  here  so  much.  You  under- 
stand, Monica,  he  is  not  to  come.' 

'  Mr.  Seymour  is  neither  puny  nor  an 
idiot,'  returned  Monica  coldly,  but  the  colour 
deepened  in   her  cheeks.     'It   is    necessary 
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he  should  come  sometimes.     He  requires  my 
assistance  in  the  parish.' 

'  Fiddlesticks !  Let  him  make  himself 
necessary  elsewhere.  Who  has  been  cutting 
flowers  in  the  conservatory  without  my  per- 
mission ?  I  counted  the  camellias  and  found 
two  missing  from  one  bush.  Needless  to 
say  they  were  the  finest.' 

*  I  have,'  said  Monica,  lifting  the  brass 
kettle  from  its  stand. 

'  For  the  church,  I  suppose  ?  Some  of 
your  Popish  tomfoolery.  What  with  candles, 
flowers,  incense,  and  such  rubbish,  we  might 
be  gone  wholly  over  to  Rome.  If  you  v^^ant 
any  more  flowers  for  that  purpose  you  may 
buy  them  out  of  your  allowance,  Miss  Monica.' 
A  pause.     Then — 

'  Where  is  Leonie  ? ' 

'  Here,'  replied  a  small  voice  from  the 
curtain. 

'  It  beats  creation  that  you  cannot  sit  on  a 
chair  instead  of  wrapping  yourself  up  in  a 
curtain  like  a  zoological   monkey,'   said  the 
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baronet  testily.  '  Will  you  kindly  remember 
that  I  forbid  that  scapegrace  Mansfield  com- 
ing up  here  with  books  for  you,  or  on  any 
other  pretext.  I  met  him  not  half  an  hour 
ago  strolling  up  the  avenue  with  a  roll  of 
music'  Sir  John  pitched  the  roll  towards 
her  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  saved  him  the  trouble  of  coming 
further.  You  may  return  it  by  post.  A 
worthless,  idle,  ne'er-do-well  as  ever  walked, 
that  Cyril  Mansfield.  Father  and  son,  both 
alike.  He  is  not  going  to  constitute  himself 
a  visitor  to  my  house.' 

Suppressing  an  angry  retort  which  had 
risen  to  her  lips,  Leonie  left  the  room.  Rain  ? 
let  it  rain  ten  thousand  deluges  she  would  go 
out.  Anything  was  preferable  to  the  atmos- 
phere within.  Once  outside  walking  swiftly 
down  the  leaf-strewn  avenue  with  the  drizzle 
drifting  miserably  into  her  face  and  a  nasty 
wind  cutting  along  the  broad  sweep,  she  was 
fain  to  confess  that  it  was  scarcely  an  improve- 
ment on  what  she  had  left  behind.      Not  a 
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living  creature,  not  even  a  rabbit  or  a  bird 
stirred  amongst  the  thick  undergrowth  of 
turf  and  bracken  which  fringed  the  avenue. 
Overhead  the  gray  sky  hung  Hke  some 
desolate  pall  dripping  tears  upon  the  earth. 
For  nearly  ten  minutes  Leonie  paced  to  and 
fro,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  avenue  gate, 
sometimes  almost  back  to  the  house,  heed- 
less of  the  rain  which  ran  in  little  streams 
from  the  brim  of  her  sailor  hat,  heed- 
less of  everything  save  the  one  paramount 
fact  that  she  was  very  lonely  and  very 
miserable,  and  in  the  whole  wide  world  there 
was  no  one  to  care  for  her.  Somebody 
turning  a  corner  in  the  avenue,  coming  on 
towards  the  house,  paused  in  some  astonish- 
ment as  he  caught  sight  of  the  rain-draggled 
little  figure  plodding  on  before  him  with 
downcast  head.  Then  he  quickened  his 
pace,  came  up  alongside  and  laid  a  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 

'  Leonie ! ' 

She  turned,  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  seizing 
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both  his  hands  in  hers,  while  the  tears 
which  a  moment  before  were  welling  up 
into  the  dark  eyes,  disappeared,  dried  in  the 
glow  of  welcome  colouring  her  face  from 
brow  to  chin. 

'  Are  you  so  very  glad  to  see  me, 
then  ? '  Connisterre  asked,  flattered  by  the 
warmth  of  his  reception.  '  I  took  you  by 
surprise.  Tears !  what  are  the  tears  about, 
Leonie  ? ' 

'  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  any  one  in  all 
my  life  before,'  she  exclaimed,  evading  his 
question.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Connisterre,  I  cannot,  I 
won't  stay  here  any  longer.  Let  me  go  to 
Italy — let  me  go  anywhere — I  can  live  on  so 
little — and  I  am  so  lonely.' 

'  You  poor  child.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
so  bad  as  all  that,'  he  returned,  slipping  her 
hand  within  his  arm.  '  Come  now,  tell  me  all 
about  it.' 

So  Leonie  poured  out  the  doleful  recital 
of  her  troubles,  conscious  that  in  Geoffrey 
she  had  a  sympathetic  auditor.      Half  laugh- 
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ing,  half  crying,  she  clung  to  his  arm  in  her 
impulsive,  foreign  fashion,  chattering  away 
like  a  little  magpie,  while  he  listened  in 
silence ;  one  thing,  however,  she  did  not 
include  in  that  recital — Cyril  Mansfield  and 
the  marked  attentions  which  he  had  begun 
to  pay  to  her ;  Geoffrey  was  to  learn  this 
from  another  source. 

'  Well,  my  dear  child,  I  must  see  what  can 
be  done,'  he  said  with  a  little  sigh  as  they 
neared  the  house.  '  You  are  independent  of 
the  Pagets,  but  I  warn  you  it  is  not  easy  to 
live  in  England  upon  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
The  better  plan  would  be  to  give  your 
services  as  a  companion  in  return  for  a  home. 
Some  light  post  might  be  found  for  you.' 

'  But  why  can  I  not  go  abroad  1 '  she 
pouted. 

'  Abroad  '^.      To  live  by  yourself? ' 

'  Yes.  I  should  like  to  go.  Besides,  I 
could  live  for  very  little  there.' 

*  Not  to  be  thought  of,'  said  Connisterre 
decidedly.       *  You    are   far   too    young.       If 
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there  were  some  friends  to  whom  you  could 
go  it  would  be  different.' 

'  But  I  had  no  friends  before.' 

'You  had  your  father.' 

'  He  was  not  always  with  me.  I  used  to 
go  about  for  whole  days  alone  looking  at  the 
churches  and  picture  galleries.  Ah,  it  was  a 
beautiful  life,  even  if  I  did  feel  lonely  some- 
times. I  was  free — quite  free  to  do  just  what 
I  liked.  I  would  rather  be  a  street  arab  than 
continue  living  here,  where  I  have  to  be  so 
respectable.  It  chokes  me.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is,  how  dreary  and  quiet  and  monoto- 
nous. You  think  I  ought  to  be  content,  but 
I  am  not  content,  I  hate  it.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  you  who  live  in  London  with  nobody 
to  say  do  this  or  do  that.  You  have  always 
had  a  good  time  and  plenty  of  money  to 
spend.' 

'  You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  was  not  born 
with  the  proverbial  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth, 
Leonie.  I  have  had  to  work  tremendously 
hard.' 
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*  And  yet  you  have  lent  me  money,'  she 
said,  with  a  Httle  blush  of  shame.  '  Never 
mind,  I  intend  to  pay  it  all  back  to  you  some 
day.  I  shall  save  every  stray  penny,  not 
even  indulge  myself  with  chocolates  or  bon- 
bons until  I  have  collected  enough  pounds  to 
pay  you  back.' 

'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  look  upon  the 
loan  as  a  present,'  he  said  jestingly.  '  I 
think  I  will  let  you  off  that  small  debt.' 
They  had  reached  the  hall  door,  and  paused 
a  moment  before  entering, 

'  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  wet  you  are  '^.  ' 
Connisterre  remarked,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  sleeve  of  her  pilot  cloth  jacket.  '  This  is 
absolutely  soaking,  and  your  dress  also.' 

'  It  is  nothing — ^I  shall  dry,'  she  said  care- 
lessly. '  I  do  dislike  to  trouble  changing  my 
clothes.' 

'  But  not  if  I  ask  you.  Do  it  to  please 
me !' 

Leonie  turned  round  and  faced  him,  her 
eyes  were  shining  like  stars. 

VOL.  II  6 
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'  I  would  do  anything  in  the  whole  world 
to  please  you,'  she  said  impulsively.  '  Yes, 
I  will  change  them,'  and  then  she  rushed 
away  from  him  like  a  litde  whirlwind  across 
the  hall. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

FROM    SCYLLA    TO    CHARYBDIS 

Orlando.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith,  will  I,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and  all. 

Shakespeare. 

'  You  don't  mean  Cyril  Mansfield  of  Dray- 
ton ? ' 

*  Certainly  I  do.' 

A  heavy  frown  darkened  Connisterre's  ex- 
pressive face.    Monica's  news  was  unpleasant. 

*  I  had  no  idea  she  knew  him.  He  is  not 
a  visitor  here,'  he  said. 

'  No,  but  he  was  introduced  to  her  at 
one  of  the  local  concerts  by  his  sister. 
Usually  he  is  away  from  home.  I  have 
remonstrated  with  Leonie  upon  such  an 
undesirable  intimacy,  but  you  know  how 
headstrong  she  is.      Cyril  Mansfield   is  not 
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a  fit  companion  for  a  young  girl.  Of 
course  if  she  is  thinking  seriously  of  him 
as  a  husband  it  is  a  different  matter,  but  I 
consider  him  most  unsuitable.  He  bears 
anything  but  a  good  reputation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

'  As  a  husband ! '  Connisterre  spoke  up 
sharply.  The  very  suggestion  enraged  him. 
'  That  worthless  spendthrift  with  neither 
money  nor  brains.  Leonie  has  surely  more 
sense.' 

'  Then  why  does  she  permit  him  to  pay 
her  such  marked  attention  ?'  said  Miss  Paget, 
looking  up  from  her  work  with  a  sarcastic 
smile.  '  She  is  old  enough  to  know  of  what 
this  kind  of  thing  is  the  forerunner.' 

Connisterre  left  his  chair  and  walked  over 
to  the  window.  He  could  hardly  account  for 
the  keen  annoyance  with  which  he  regarded 
a  possible  union  between  Cyril  Mansfield  and 
Leonie.  He  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  girl  as  a  special  charge — if 
a  troublesome  one — of  his  own,  that  he  re- 
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sented  the  news  of  any  one  being  ready  to 
relieve  him  of  it.  Mansfield  indeed,  a  man 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  infamy,  a  notorious  roud, 
a  gambler.  Was  this  keeping  his  promise  to 
the  dead,  to  stand  calmly  by  and  allow  such 
a  marriage  to  take  place  ?  At  any  cost 
Leonie  must  be  saved  from  it.  Durine  the 
six  months  which  had  elapsed  since  Gerard 
Connisterre's  death,  Geoffrey  had  never 
faced  the  problem  of  Leonie's  future.  Neu- 
droschky's  threat  to  spread  abroad  a  scandal 
which  might  affect  his  reputation,  he  had 
cast  aside  as  idle  talk,  and  so  far  events  had 
justified  his  indifference.  Probably  Neu- 
droschky  had  other  objects  in  life  than  the 
mere  raking  up  of  a  stupid  bit  of  scandal, 
but  now,  as  he  stood  there  staring  out  into 
the  garden,  the  Russian's  insolent  suggestion 
that  he  should  take  permanent  charge  of 
Leonie  forced  itself  upon  the  young  man's 
consideration.  Make  Leonie  his  wife  '^  The 
idea  was  odd,  but  not  unpleasant.  He  liked 
her,  liked    her  queer   unconventional  ways. 
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her  southern  temperament,  her  witching  Httle 
face  and  Hvely  manners,  but  he  was  not  in 
love  with  her.  Connisterre  was  no  coxcomb. 
He  had  comparatively  little  of  the  masculine 
vanity  which  attributes  every  woman's  smile 
and  jest  and  friendliness  as  an  invitation  to 
matrimony ;  but  he  could  well  be  excused  for 
not  anticipating  much  opposition  from  Leonie 
if  he  asked  her  to  accept  him  for  a  husband. 
The  idea  recurred  to  him  again  and  again. 
At  first  he  dismissed  it  as  a  foolish  thought, 
afterwards  he  found  himself  weighing  it  seri- 
ously. True,  the  girl's  antecedents  were  not 
very  desirable,  but  Gerard  Connisterre  might 
have  been  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  he 
stated  that  the  man  who  won  from  him  large 
sums  of  money  at  play  had  done  so  dis- 
honestly. Should  he  or  should  he  not  ask 
Leonie  to  marry  him  .'^  There  was  not  in 
Connisterre's  mind  any  romantic  notion  of 
offering  the  girl  a  home  and  protection  out  of 
Quixotic  pity  when  he  considered  the  question. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  grown  weary  of  living 
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alone  with  pictures  for  his  sole  company.  He 
had  a  leaning  towards  domestic  life  and  wider 
interests.  He  must  marry  some  time,  and 
why  not  now  ?  There  had  been  no  lack  of 
encouragement  for  him  to  do  so  since  the 
break  off  of  his  engagement  with  Miss  Des- 
borough.  Belgravian  mothers  had  dangled 
their  daughters  before  him  as  a  bait,  but 
viewed  matrimonially  society  girls  had  lost 
their  charm  for  him.  Once  bit,  twice  shy. 
In  his  second  venture  he  would  have  some- 
thing simpler  and  more  unsophisticated,  for  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  played  fast  and  loose  with 
again.  He  was  fond  of  Leonie  in  a  careless, 
good-natured  sort  of  way.  She  amused,  even 
interested  him.  She  would  give  a  certain 
zest  to  their  married  life,  even  if  her  Bohe- 
mianism  and  wilfulness  were  difficult  to  keep 
in  check.  There  was  a  curious  fascination 
in  the  idea,  although  for  a  time  he  fought 
against  it,  conscious  that  he  was  regarding 
the  marriage  from  a  selfish  standpoint  rather 
than  as  a  benefit  to  Leonie. 
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Miss  Paget  wondered  what  made  him  so 
quiet ;  she  little  guessed  that  he  was  debating 
the  most  momentous  question  of  his  life.  He 
answered  her  at  random,  and  then  suddenly 
awaking  to  a  sense  of  his  rudeness,  turned 
round  with  an  apologetic  laugh. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  must  think  me  very 
stupid,  but  my  head  aches.  Will  you  excuse 
me  if  I  go  out  for  a  stroll  ? ' 

Monica  was  only  too  glad  to  excuse  him, 
He  might  be  a  favourite  with  Lady  Paget, 
but  scarcely  with  her  daughter.  Also,  Monica 
was  expecting  the  curate,  and  deemed  Connis- 
terre's  presence  rather  a  nuisance  than  other- 
wise just  then,  so  he  went  away  thankful  for 
an  opportunity  to  study  in  quiet  the  problem 
which  had  presented  itself  so  unexpectedly 
before  him.  With  a  rapid  step  he  walked  on 
down  the  avenue  until  he  came  to  a  narrow 
path  and  turned  down  it  to  the  shrubbery 
wall.  Pausing  by  this  with  one  hand  upon 
the  top  preparatory  to  vaulting  over,  Connis- 
terre's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound 
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of  voices,  and  looking  round  towards  the 
right  he  observed  Leonie  about  a  dozen 
yards  away.  She  was  talking  to  some  one 
who  had  approached  by  one  of  the  shrub- 
bery paths,  and  stood  leaning  carelessly 
against  the  wall  flicking  at  his  leather  gaiters 
with  a  slender  walking  stick.  Connisterre 
could  not  see  the  man's  face,  but  he  recog- 
nised in  the  heavy,  slouching  figure  and 
reddish  hair  his  bete  noire,  Mansfield.  An 
ugly  expression  escaped  his  lips.  Was  this 
an  assignation  ?  Without  giving  himself  time 
to  think,  he  turned  and  walked  on  towards 
them.  Mansfield  looked  at  his  watch,  "^nd 
then  as  if  startled  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  shook  hands  with  Leonie  and  lounged 
away  through  the  shrubbery,  not  having 
perceived  Connisterre's  approach.  The  girl 
came  slowly  on,  the  colour  deepening  in 
her  cheeks. 

'  That  was  Cyril  Mansfield,'  said  Geoffrey, 
removing  his  cigar  from  his  lips  as  he 
joined  her. 
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'Yes; 

'  I  hope  it  was  an  accidental  meeting. 
He  is  not  a  desirable  man  for  you  to 
know.' 

*  And  why  not  ? '  with  a  defiant  toss  of  her 
head. 

'  Has  nobody  told  you  so  before  ?  Come, 
Leonie,  since  when  have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  Mansfield  out  here  ?  It  was 
pre-arranged,  of  course.  I  know  him  and  his 
little  ways.  He  is  the  very  last  man  in  the 
world  with  whom  I  should  wish  a  sister  of 
mine  to  associate.' 

'  He  is  at  all  events  above  saying  slander- 
ous things  about  other  people,'  she  retorted 
with  an  upward  glance  into  Geoffrey's  per- 
turbed face. 

*  That  is  meant  as  a  hit  at  me.  Well,  I 
have  taken  it ;  but  you  have  not  yet  proved 
that  what  I  said  is  a  slander.  Ask  any  one, 
man  or  woman,  what  they  think  of  Cyril 
Mansfield,  and  they  will  say  as  I  do.  If 
there  were  nothing  else,  the  fact  of  him  per- 
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suading  any  young  girl  to  make  clandestine 
appointments  with  him  when  he  is  not 
admitted  to  the  house  as  a  visitor,  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  his  honour  is  rather  a 
poor  thing.  I  gave  you  credit  for  more 
discrimination  of  character.' 

She  did  not  reply,  only  her  lips  took  an 
obstinate  curve. 

'How  do  you  come  to  know  him  .'^ '  he 
went  on  more  gently. 

*  He  was  introduced  to  me.  Do  you  think 
I  met  him  casually  in  the  road  and  said,  ''Bon 

jottr,  monsieur,''  '  she  returned  with  some 
scorn. 

'  And  since  then  he  has  taken  you  for 
walks  and  made  himself  very  amiable.' 

*  As  you  know  so  much,  it  is  a  waste  of 
breath  to  tell  you  any  more.'  Leonie's  tone 
was  defiant,  but  there  were  tears  upon  her 
eyelashes. 

*  My  dear  child  ! '  Geoffrey  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  arm,  turning  her  round  so  that  she 
faced  him.     '  Don't  think  me  impertinent,  but 
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I  must  speak  to  you  seriously.  Is  there  any- 
thing between  you  and  this  man  ?  If  so,  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  it  end,  for  there  is  no 
bigger  rascal  walking  this  earth  than  Cyril 
Mansfield,  where  women  are  concerned.' 

Leonie  flung  away  his  hand,  and  leaning 
one  arm  upon  the  fence  rested  her  face 
against  it. 

'You  are  all  the  same,'  she  sobbed.  'I 
must  not  make  a  friend  of  this  nor  of  that. 
First  it  was  Mr.  Quentin,  now  it  is  Mr.  Mans- 
field. You  won't  find  me  any  one  else  to 
speak  to,  and  I  am  horribly  lonely.  He  is 
the  only  person  here  who  cares  anything 
about  me.  He  does  not  scold  and  grumble 
and  find  fault  every  day.  I  cannot  help  it  if 
he  is  bad.  I  want  somebody  to  be  fond  of 
me;  nobody  cares.  It  is  ''only  Leonie"  all 
the  time.  I  wish  I  were  dead,  I  do.  I  never 
was  so  unhappy  before.' 

Poor  little  Bohemian,  beating  her  warm 
undisciplined  heart  against  her  prison  walls ! 
The  wretchedness  of  feeling  that  one  is  of  no 
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interest  to  anybody  in  the  wide  world,  has 
broken  many  a  heart  which  only  wanted  love 
to  make  it  expand  like  some  beautiful  flower. 

'  Nobody  cares  for  you,  nobody  wants 
you  ? '  repeated  Connisterre  in  a  deep,  tender 
voice,  the  warm  impulses  of  his  nature  quick- 
ened by  pity  into  a  feeling  not  unakin  to  love. 
'  What  nonsense,  little  woman.'  He  bent 
over  her,  trying  to  see  the  hidden  face.  '  / 
care  for  you,  I  want  you.' 

'  But  you  are  not  always  here,'  she  sobbed. 
'  It  is  only  just  now  and  then.' 

Geoffrey  paused,  hesitated ;  finally  yielding 
to  a  sudden  temptation,  put  his  arm  rc^nd 
the  girl's  shoulders  and  drew  her  to  him. 

'  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
always  be  with  me,'  he  whispered,  turning  the 
little  tear-stained  face  to  his  gaze.  *  It  rests 
with  you,  Leonie.  Will  you  marry  me  and 
send  Mansfield  to  the  right  about  ?  Let  me 
make  a  home  for  you.' 

'  Do  you  mean  it  .^ '  she  asked,  not  looking 
at  him. 
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'  My  dear,  am  I  likely  to  joke  upon 
such  a  subject  ?  Shall  I  give  you  a  little 
time  to  think  it  over  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  say,'  she  murmured, 
her  cheeks  rivalling  two  pink  roses. 

*  But  you  don't  dislike  me  ? ' 
'  Oh  no.' 

'  Suppose  I  go  a  step  further  and  say  that 
you  like  me  ? '  he  went  on  half-amused,  half- 
piqued  by  his  non-success. 

'  Yes,  I  like  you — I  like  you  very  much, 
but ' 

*  But  what  ?  Don't  be  afraid  to  speak. 
You  are  not ' — this  with  a  sudden  change 
of  tone — 'you  are  not  engaged  to  Mans- 
field ? ' 

'  No  indeed.' 

'  Nor  have  given  him  to  understand  that 
you  would  be  ? ' 

^No.' 

'  Then  what  is  it  ?  ' 

She  made  an  effort  to  look  up  at  him  but 
her  eyes  dropped. 
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'  It  is — oh,  Mr.  Connisterre,  of  course  I 
like  you — who  could  help  it  ?  There  is  not 
any  one  so  good  as  you  in  the  whole  world  ; 
but  I  am  not  half  nice  enough — I  should  vex 
you  every  day  with  my  wild  ways,  and  then 
— then  you  would  cease  to  care  for  me 
and ' 

'  What  a  catalogue  of  disasters.  Do  you 
think  so  badly  of  me  as  all  that  .^  Well,  poor 
child,  your  experience  of  men  and  married 
life  has  not  been  a  bright  one.  But  if  you 
dare  to  venture  it,  I  think  we  may  be  happy. 
Say  that  you  will  marry  me,  Leonie.' 

*  Mr.  Connisterre,  are  you  quite  sure  )iOu 
will  not  regret  it,'  she  asked  earnestly. 
You  know  I  am  not  a  bit  nice,  really.  I  am 
not  pretty,  nor  even  good-tempered.  And  I 
haven't  any  money  except ' 

*  You  are  nice  enough,  and  pretty  enough, 
and  rich  enough  to  please  me,'  he  rejoined 
laughing.  *  I  would  not  have  you  changed 
one  iota,  Leonie.  I  am  more  than  content 
with  you  as  you  are.      Now,  is  it  to  be  yes  ? ' 
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'  If  you  wish  it — yes,  Mr.  Connisterre.' 

'  Say  Geoffrey.  You  are  very  formal, 
petite' 

'Yes,' shyly.     A  pause. 

'  Will  you  give  me  a  kiss  ? '  he  asked, 
raising  her  face  to  his.  She  hesitated, 
crimsoned  to  the  roots  of  her  curly  hair, 
looked  away  over  the  fields,  through  the 
wood,  anywhere  but  into  Connisterre's  eyes, 
and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  free  herself. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  claim  more  than  is  my 
right,'  he  said  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, 
still  retaining  his  hold ;  '  but  as  I  don't  feel 
at  all  inclined  to  forego  my  privileges  I  shall 
take  what  you  refuse  to  give  me.' 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  Leonie 
ceased  that  shy  struggle,  and  stood  still. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  smoothing  back  the  curls 
from  her  forehead,  '  you  will  not  be  afraid  of 
me  any  more,  sweetheart.  When  I  am 
bearish  and  ill-tempered — men  are  all  so 
sometimes — you  have  only  to  remind  me 
that   I   promised  to  be  gentle  with  you,  and 
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of  course  I  shall  repent  of  my  shortcomings 
at  once.  Now  we  must  not  inaugurate  our 
new  position  by  letting  you  take  cold  in  this 
damp  place.  The  wind  is  chilly  here.  Let 
us  go.' 

So  they  walked  on  side  by  side  through  the 
wood,  Leonie  shy,  confused,  but  radiantly 
happy,  Connisterre  ?  —  well  he  was  happy 
enough  for  the  time.  A  man  does  not  fall 
violently  in  love  twice  during  his  lifetime  ;  a 
new  passion  does  not  arise  Phoenix-like  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old  ;  but  he  can  learn  to  love 
another  woman  quite  as  well,  if  not  so  madly 
as  the  first,  and  Geoffrey  looking  ahead  ^w 
no  clouds  upon  the  horizon  of  his  domestic 
life. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE    FIRST    SHADOW 

Oh  god  of  love,  thou  hast  no  charity  ! 
O  realm  that  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  nigh  ! 

Canterbury  Tales. 

There  was  no  reason  why  this  engagement 
between  Geoffrey  Connisterre  and  Leonie 
should  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Geoffrey 
had  an  assured  position,  a  comfortable,  even 
luxurious  home  to  which  he  could  take  his 
bride  ;  he  had  made  his  mark  in  the  world, 
and  the  laurel  wreath  was  waiting  for  him  to 
wear.  Accordingly  it  was  settled  that  their 
wedding  should  take  place  early  in  March 
of  the  following  year.  By  that  time  his 
work  for  the  Academy  would  be  finished, 
and  he  could  take  a  holiday  with  a  clear 
conscience.       It  was   Leonie's  earnest  wish 
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that  their  honeymoon  might  be  spent  in 
Italy,  the  heaven  of  all  her  dreams.  She 
had  only  once  been  further  south  than  Rome, 
consequently  the  idyllic  ground  of  Sorrento, 
Amalfi,  and  Capri  were  as  yet  untrodden. 
She  looked  forward  to  the  tour  with  extra- 
vagant delight,  much  as  a  child  may  view 
an  approaching  holiday  time  as  a  change 
from  Hades  to  Paradise. 

They  were  to  return  in  time  for  the  London 
season,  and  then  Leonie  would  take  her  place 
as  chatelaine  of  that  picturesque  old  house 
on  Campden  Hill,  which,  during  the  few  visits 
she  had  paid  to  it  while  living  in  London 
with  the  Pagets  the  previous  spring,  had 
appeared  as  a  very  mine  of  boundless  interest. 
She  had  never  wearied  of  examining  the 
curiosities  which  Geoffrey,  half-amused,  half- 
flattered  by  her  enthusiasm,  had  brought 
out  for  her  inspection.  In  his  numerous 
rambles  over  the  Continent,  he  had,  like 
most  art -loving  men,  picked  up  treasures 
in  out-of-the-way  corners,  paying   for  some 
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a  mere  nothing,  for  others  a  fabulous  sum 
far  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth,  only  that 
they  had  caught  his  vagrant  fancy  and  he 
must  have  them  at  any  price.  She  was 
to  be  mistress  of  it  all !  The  idea  seemed 
to  Leonie  like  some  delightful  dream,  a 
castle  In  the  air  which  must  surely  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  and  the  suspicion  that 
such  a  life  could  ever  have  any  drawbacks 
did  not  enter  the  girl's — let  us  be  candid — at 
this  time,  feather-brained  head.  Quentin 
Lee  was  still  to  make  his  home  with  Connis- 
terre.  He  had  at  first  raised  loud  but  half- 
hearted objections  against  remaining  there. 
He  feared  he  would  be  in  the  way.  Honey- 
moon couples  did  not  like  a  third  person 
always  en  Evidence.  Naturally  they  would" 
wish  to  be  alone,  but  Connisterre  waived  his 
scruples  aside  with  a  laugh. 

'  You  are  more  than  welcome  to  stay,'  he 
said  heartily.  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you, 
and  so  will  Leonie.  If  you  can  settle  down 
comfortably    with    such    an   old    Darby   and 
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Joan  couple  as  we  shall  be  after  eight  weeks 
of  married  life,  then  it  is  all  right.' 

So  Quentin  acquiesced. 

'  I  knew  you  would  not  object,  darling,' 
Connisterre  said  half-apologetically  to  Leonie 
one  day  shortly  before  the  wedding.  '  It 
seems  a  pity  to  send  Lee  adrift  into  diggings 
again,  and  I  daresay  his  companionship  will 
make  the  house  brighter  for  you.' 

'  I  never  want  any  one  else  so  long  as 
I  have  you,'  returned  Leonie,  rubbing  her 
cheek  against  his  arm.  They  were  sitting 
in  the  library  at  Manor  House,  and  the  dusk 
was  already  beginning  to  steal  through  the 
windows,  shutting  out  the  distant  landscape. 

'What  a  little  humbug  you  are,'  he  said 
fondly.  'In  six  months  you  will  be  crying 
out,  ''  I  am  so  tired  of  everything  ;  do  take 
me  away  from  England,  Geoffrey."  ' 

'  No  I  shall  not — if  you  are  with  me.' 

'Such  a  pretty  speech  deserves  a  kiss,' 
he  said,  raising  her  face  to  his.  'All  the 
same   my  dear,    I   don't  believe  you.      It  is 
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not  in  your  nature  to  settle  down,  you  are 
too  great  a  rattlepate,  and  always  longing 
for  fresh  scenes  and  faces.' 

'  I  wish  /  had  a  fresh  face,'  she  returned 
rather  mournfully.  '  If  only  my  hair  had 
been  golden  and  my  eyes  blue.' 

'  But  why  ? ' 

*  You  would  have  liked  me  better.  Miss 
Paget  says  you  admire  fair  women.' 

'Indeed?  I  used  to  do  so  formerly, 
perhaps.' 

'  Were  you  ever  in  love  with  any  one 
before  you  met  me,  Geoffrey  } ' 

'  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  But  I  suppose  every  one  does  not  fall  in 
love  early,'  she  hazarded.  '  Nina  Trelawny — 
you  know  her.'^  told  me  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Trench ' 

'  Mr.  Trench  is  her  fiance  ?  yes,  I 
know.' 

'  She  said  that  he  told  her  he  had  never 
been  in  love ;  never  even  cared  to  look  a 
second    time  at   any  girl  until  he  met  her, 
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and    he    is  thirty-three.       I   thought   it  was 
very  beautiful.' 

'Oh  very,  but  rather  unHkely,'  said 
Connisterre  placidly.  '  Your  friend  should 
not  be  so  simple-minded  as  to  believe  him  ; 
I  would  wager  a  great  deal  that  there  is  not 
an  unmarried  man  of  thirty -three  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  has  not  fallen  in  love, 
or  fancied  so,  long  before  that  age.  Bless 
the  child,  it  is  a  weakness  of  poor  human 
nature,  don't  you  see  ?  It  comes  in  with 
Eton  collars,  grows  virulent  when  we  are 
cutting  our  wisdom  teeth,  runs  riot  in  moon- 
light nights  and  tete-a-tete  boating  on  the 
Thames.  A  boy  falls  in  love  before  he 
blossoms  into  tail  coats,  he  dallies  with  it  in 
college  days,  breaks  his  heart  in  the  long 
vacation,  thinks  she  is  ''just  the  nicest, 
sweetest,  prettiest  girl  he  has  ever  met," 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  If  he  has  anything 
at  all  of  a  man's  nature,  he  likes  to  take  a 
second  look  at  most  pretty  girls,  and  make 
himself  pleasant  to  them   also.      Don't  you 
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believe  Mr.  Trench's  humbug.  He  is  only 
giving  it  to  his  fiancee  as  a  species  of  flattery 
in  unduly  large  doses.' 

'  Then  I  suppose  you ' 

'Yes,  of  course;  but,  Leonie,'  resting  his 
cheek  on  her  brown  head,  '  you  know  what 
the  old  adage  says,  "■  Never  trouble  about  not 
being  a  man's  first  love  if  you  can  be  sure 
you  will  be  his  last."  You  are  my  last. 
There  is  no  room  for  any  other  woman  in 
my  heart  now,  little  girl.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about  —  the 
other,  Geoffrey  ? ' 

Connisterre  was  silent  a  moment.  H  itherto 
he  had  fancied  her  ignorant  of  that  previous 
engagement  of  his,  but  the  chance  remark 
seemed  to  point  to  a  knowledge. 

'  Do  you  mean  some  special  one  ? '  he 
asked  jestingly,  to  gain  time,  'or  are  you 
speaking  at  random.  Is  it  Miss  Paget  who 
has  been  telling  you  tales  ? ' 

'She  said  that  once — you  were  engaged, 
and  I  wondered  what  she  was  like.' 
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*  Suppose  you  cease  to  trouble  your  head 
about  it,  Leonle.  Make  up  your  mind  that 
there  are  often  pages  in  a  man's  life  which 
he  does  not  like  to  be  persistently  dragging 
to  the  public  library.  Cannot  you  believe 
that  I  love  you  and  you  only — that  all  else  is 
forgotten.  I  was  engaged  for  a  short  time, 
it  is  true.' 

'  And  she,  is  she  married  ?  '  queried 
Leonie,  woman  -  like,  curious  about  her 
former  rival. 

*No.' 

'  Do  you  think  she  regrets  it  ? ' 

Connisterre's  patience  was  at  an  end. 
The  whole  subject  of  his  previous  engage- 
ment was  so  distasteful  that  he  hated  any 
allusion  to  it ;  and  now  to  have  Leonie,  the 
unconscious  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  lay  her 
finger  upon  it  was  unbearable.  He  jumped 
up  and  walked  over  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  looking  out  into  the  darkness,  a  very 
unamiable  expression  upon  his  features. 

'  Of  course,  if  nothing  else  will  content 
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you,  I  must  rake  up  the  whole  story,'  he  said 
shortly.  '  But  it  is  generally  considered  bad 
taste  to  insist  upon  discussing  a  subject 
which  is  disagreeable  to  another  person.' 

'  You  need  not — I  do  not  want  to  hear  it,' 
exclaimed  Leonie,  starting  up  and  stamping 
her  foot  on  the  ground  like  an  angry  child. 
'  But  I  have  no  secrets  from  you,  why  should 
you  have  any  from  me?  Go  back  to  that 
other  girl  if  you  like,  I  do  not  care.  There 
is  your  ring  ! '  She  flung  it  across  the  room, 
and  darted  away  before  Connisterre,  startled 
by  the  unexpected  storm,  could  intercept 
her. 

*  The  little  vixen,'  he  muttered,  justly 
angry  for  the  moment.  *  If  this  is  an  earnest 
of  our  future  life,  perhaps  I  had  better  take 
her  at  her  word.  Chucked  over  for  the 
second  time,  by  Jove !  This  is  a  nice 
thing  ! '  Then  a  softer  expression  came  into 
his  face. 

'  Poor  child,  I  don't  suppose  she  meant  it,' 
he  said,  stooping    for  the  ring.      '  After  all, 
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the  fault  was  mine,  for  I  spoke  to  her  like  a 
brute.     Heigho  !  what  problems  women  are. 

Then  he  went  away  to  search  for  his  little 
ladylove,  but  the  task  proved  not  an  easy 
one.  Miss  Paget,  interviewed  in  a  voice 
calculated  to  disarm  suspicion,  was  ignorant 
of  Leonie's  whereabouts.  Lady  Paget's 
maid,  whom  he  met  on  the  stairs,  said  '  No, 
she  had  not  seen  the  young  lady.'  But 
the  curled-up  form  of  Jimmy,  a  disreputable 
terrier,  whom  Leonie  had  adopted  because 
nobody  else  wanted  him,  seated  in  a  watchful 
attitude  on  the  rug  outside  the  door,  finally 
gave  Connisterre  the  clue  to  where  he  might 
find  her. 

'  Leonie,'  he  said,  tapping  imperatively 
on  the  door,  '  come  out ;   I  want  you.' 

No  answer.  Jimmy  winked  his  right  eye 
— the  other  was  slightly  impaired  through 
an  accident  in  early  youth — and  said  as 
plainly  as  canine  impertinence  can  say — 

'That  won't  draw  her,  old  man.' 

Puzzled  as  to  whether  Leonie  were,  as  he 
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expressed  it,  sulking  in  her  room,  or  had 
really  gone  out  to  walk  off  her  fit  of  petu- 
lance, Connisterre  turned  away  into  the  small 
picture  gallery,  the  door  of  which  was  almost 
opposite  Leonie's,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
wide  ledge  of  one  of  the  windows.  A  row 
of  dead  and  gone  Pagets  frowned  down  at 
him  from  the  opposite  wall,  as  if  they  too 
had  loved  and  suffered,  and  found  all  to  be 
but  vanity.  As  he  sat  there  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  reviewing  that  little  fracas  with  his 
sweetheart  in  the  light  of  cooler  judgment, 
Geoffrey  began  to  doubt  his  capacity  to 
bring  peace  and  happiness  into  Leonie's 
storm-tossed  life,  doubted  indeed  whether  he 
could  give  what  her  ardent,  impulsive  nature 
demanded ;  doubted  if  the  calm  affection 
which  he  had  arrogantly  assumed  would 
suffice,  were  an  adequate  return  for  the 
devotion  which,  short  as  their  engagement 
had  been,  had  shown  Connisterre  that  she 
lavished  upon  him.  He  was  assailed  with 
anxious  fears  for  the  future,  and  arguments 
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as  to  what  his  course  must  be  if  she  treated 
him  often  to  such  storms  in  their  married 
Hfe.  A  man  who  has  Hved  for  many  years 
outside  the  immediate  society  or  influence 
of  women,  sometimes  finds  himself  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  take  with  a  highly -strung, 
sensitive  girl.  He  may  err  on  the  one 
hand  by  undue  severity,  or  on  the  other  by 
a  weakness  and  a  tendency  to  cry  peace 
for  the  sake  of  quietness,  either  of  which  is 
likely  to  lead  him  into  a  very  quagmire  of 
discomfort.  Connisterre  was  cool  enough 
and  shrewd  enough  to  understand  that  a 
great  deal  of  his  future  comfort  depended 
upon  the  judicious  management  of  this  girl 
whom  he  was  going  to  make  his  wife.  While 
making  all  due  allowance  for  her  impulsive 
southern  temperament,  he  must  not  forget 
that  such  emotions  are  better  controlled 
than  given  full  play ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Leonie  might  be  led,  but  never  driven. 
You  could  guide  her  through  her  affections  ; 
command   her  by  force  of  will — never.     So 
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long  as   Geoffrey  could  keep   this   in   mind, 
and  subdue  his  own  hasty  temper,  there  was 
a  chance  of  their  matrimonial  barque  sailing 
calmly  into  harbour.     The  cautious  opening 
of  a   door   roused    him    suddenly  from    the 
reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen.     A  hasty 
stride,  and  he  was  in  the  corridor.     Startled 
by  his  unexpected  appearance,  Leonie,  who 
had  paused  to  fasten  a  collar  round  Jimmy's 
neck,  stood   still,  looking  from   side   to   side 
like  a  snared  bird.     She  had  on  her  hat  and 
jacket,    and   was    prepared,    despite    the    in- 
clemency  of  the    weather,    to    venture    out. 
Without     speaking     a     word,     Connisterre 
gripped  her  arm,  and  heedless  of  the  little 
ineffectual  struggle  she  made  to  escape,  drew 
her  within  the  picture  gallery  and  closed  the 
door.     For  a  moment  they  faced  one  another 
in  the  dim  twilight,  and  then — for  the  per- 
emptoriness  was  only  in  gesture  and  not  in 
thought — Connisterre  put  his  arm  round  the 
startled  girl  and  held  her  closely  to  him. 
'Are    you    so   very   angry   that    you   will 
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not  speak  to  me,  darling  ? '  he  whispered, 
touching  her  cheek  with  his  Hps.  '  It  is 
early  days  for  us  to  quarrel  and  have  lovers' 
tiffs,  but  I  am  not  going  to  regard  it  as  any- 
thing more  serious  than  one.  You  don't 
wish  me  to  do  so,  Leonie  ?  I  spoke  sharply, 
and  you — well,  I  think  you  said  a  little  more 
than  you  meant.  Come,  be  friends  again. 
If  we  begin  by  misjudging  one  another, 
little  sweetheart,  it  will  put  all  our  happi- 
ness at  stake.  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  so 
harshly,  but  you  must  try  to  trust  me,  and 
some  day  I  will  tell  you  all  about  that  other 
engagement  of  mine.  Believe  me,  there 
is  not  one  single  regret  for  the  past  in  my 
mind.  Here  is  your  ring,  chdrie  ;  let  me  put 
it  on  again.' 

She  was  sobbing  then,  sobbing  with  her 
wet  cheek  against  his  own,  thoroughly  re- 
pentant and  full  of  grief.  A  contemptuous 
rebuke  from  him,  anger,  coldness,  or  sarcasm, 
would  have  roused  all  that  was  worst  in  her 
undisciplined  nature  ;   but  at  his  tenderness, 
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the  loving  clasp  of  his  arm,  the  affectionate 
words,  passion,  defiance,  and  wounded  pride 
melted  into  a  wave  of  shame. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  she  said,  putting  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  '  Geoffrey,  I  told  you  that  I 
had  a  wicked  temper,  and  you  would  not 
believe  me ;  but  oh,  I  love  you  so — I  love 
you  so — I  cannot  bear  to  think  there  is  any 
one  between  us ' 

'There  is  nobody  between  us,'  he  inter- 
rupted gently.  '  Dismiss  that  idea  once  and 
for  all.  There  is  only  one  woman  in  the 
world  to  me  now,  Leonie,  and  it  is  you. 
Take  your  hat  ofT — you  must  not  go  out  in 
such  weather — and  then  come  here  to  me 
again  for  a  quiet  talk.' 

So  the  quarrel,  which  might  easily  have 
grown  into  a  serious  one,  was  at  an  end  ;  but 
the  cause  of  it  rankled  still  in  Leonie's 
jealous  heart,  promising  to  bear  fruit  at 
some  future  time.  Love  without  jealousy 
is,  alas  !  a  rare  plant ;  and  love  which  realises 
that  it  is  giving  more  than  it  can  ever  hope 
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to  receive  is  the  most  jealous  of  all.  Leonie 
knew  well  enough  that  Geoffrey  would  never 
lavish  upon  her  the  passionate  devotion  which 
he  had  lavished  upon  this  other  woman,  knew 
that  in  his  life  she  must  ever  come  second, 
and  the  knowledge  chafed  her. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

latouche's  venture 

And  therefore  recollect,  at  court,  my  friend, 

Each  man  for  himself,  that's  all,  and 

That's  the  end.  The  Knighfs  Tale. 

The  evening  shadows  were  creeping  on, 
wrapping  the  earth  in  a  cloudy  mantle  of 
gray,  which  enveloped  the  whole  Leicester- 
shire landscape  like  a  shroud.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred  the  leafless  branches  or 
whispered  in  the  hedgerows,  but  away  in  the 
distance,  like  some  heavenly  shaft  in  the  sky, 
a  golden  gleam  rent  the  murky  curtains 
aside,  and  peered  down  to  beautify  the 
earth.  Despite  the  gloom,  and  rawness, 
and  the  thick  gray  shroud,  there  was  a  sub- 
dued murmur  of  the  coming  spring  all  around. 
The  brown  twiofs  of  the  hedge  had  decorated 
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themselves  with  innumerable  little  buds  of 
green,  which  only  wanted  a  smile  from  the 
sun  and  a  drenching  shower  of  soft  April 
rain  to  burst  forth  into  leaf.  The  dyke  sides 
were  crooning  a  sweet  song  of  spring  down 
in  their  mossy  depths,  and  more  than  one 
bunch  of  primroses  had  put  up  their  dainty 
yellow  heads  above  the  undergrowth  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  safe  to  venture  forth. 
Claudia  Desborough,  riding  home  from  a 
long  day's  hunting,  mud-splashed,  weary,  and 
stiff  with  so  many  hours  spent  in  the  saddle, 
was  yet  not  too  tired  to  appreciate  the  sweet 
freshness  of  the  air  as  it  wafted  across  the 
fields.  They  were  jogging  slowly  along  the 
country  lane,  she  and  her  cousin,  and  it  was 
in  response  to  some  remark  of  the  latter 
that  Claudia  spoke  again  after  what  had 
seemed  a  long  interval  of  silence. 

'  I  am  glad  the  winter  is  over,'  she  said, 
letting  the  reins  lie  loosely  upon  her  horse's 
neck.  *  It  has  been  quite  the  longest  winter 
I  have  ever  known.' 
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Latouche  looked  sharply  at  her,  opened 
his  lips  as  if  about  to  speak,  then  checked  the 
unuttered  remark.  Claudia  went  on  with  a 
certain  weariness  in  her  voice. 

*  I  think  we  must  go  abroad  next 
winter,  even  if  one  has  to  miss  the  hunting. 
I  have  a  fancy  to  spend  some  time  in 
Algiers  if  the  others  will  be  persuaded  to 
join  me.  I  am  tired  of  Italy  and  the 
Riviera,  and  one  should  try  to  break  new 
ground.' 

'Why  don't  you  like  Italy,  Claudia?' 

*  I  did  not  say  I  disliked  it,  I  said  I  was 
tired.  Tired  of  its  blue  skies  and  perpetual 
sunshine,  its  pictures  and  art  galleries,  and 
half  million  churches ' 

'And  wandering  honeymoon  couples,' 
supplemented  her  cousin  with  a  curious 
laugh.  He  fancied  he  could  read  between 
the  lines  of  Claudia's  discontent,  fancied  he 
guessed  the  reason  of  her  dislike  to  Italy. 
There  was  a  malicious  gleam  in  the  man's 
dark  eyes  as  he  stared  straight  ahead  between 
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his  horse's  ears  to  the  twIHght  country  lane 
beyond. 

*  Yes,  and  honeymoon  couples  also,'  she 
assented  carelessly  ;  '  especially  on  the  Italian 
lakes.  The  steamers  seem  such  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  them.' 

*  They  will  have  an  addition  this  week. 
You  know  Geoffrey  Connisterre  is  married  ? ' 

For  a  second  she  did  not  answer,  and  he, 
watching  her  covertly,  noted  the  involuntary 
tightening  of  reins,  the  pallor  which  chased 
away  the  roses  from  her  cheek. 

*  I  knew  that  he  was  to  be  married  this 
month,'  she  said,  stooping  down  to  arrange 
a  refractory  pleat  in  her  habit.  '  I  did  not 
inquire  the  date.' 

'  It  was  yesterday.  They  are  off  to  Italy 
for  eight  weeks'  sight-seeing  and  love-making 
— if  Connisterre  does  not  tire  of  both  long 
before  then  and  rush  back  to  London  in  a 
hurry.' 

*  Who  has  he  married  ?  *  Claudia's  in- 
difference,   if    assumed,    reflected   wonderful 
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credit  upon  her  self-control,  and  Latouche, 
although  he  had  seen  her  momentary  agitation, 
felt  disappointed  that  she  received  his  news 
so  calmly. 

There  are  some  natures  to  whom  the  love 
of  torture  is  as  the  very  breath  of  life  itself. 
Raoul  Latouche's  was  one.  A  veritable  coward 
at  heart,  as  are  all  such  creatures,  he  rejoiced 
when  he  could  find  some  opportunity  to  strike 
without  fear  of  a  retaliating  blow. 

'  You  have  not  heard  whom  he  has 
married  ?  '  he  went  on  slowly. 

*  No ;  only  that  she  was  beneath  him  in 
social  position.     You  know  the  particulars  ?  * 

*  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  the  same 
girl  who  was  mixed  up  with  him  at  Monte 
Carlo.  It  has  been  a  very  quiet  affair,  and 
this  for  a  noted  man  like  Connisterre  looks 
fishy.      He  does  not  bear  a  good  character.' 

'  That  you  know  to  be  untrue,'  said  Claudia 
coldly.  '  I  have  never  heard  of  any  scandal 
attaching  itself  to  Geoffrey  Connisterre  except 
through  the  medium  of  your  lips.' 
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*  People  would  hardly  discuss  him  with 
you.  That  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
execrable  taste.  You  may  take  my  word  for 
it,  Claudia,  that  he  was  never  worthy  of  you. 
No  man  could  be  that  who  did  not  give  you 
his  whole  undivided  affection.  Claudia,  listen 
to  me.'  Latouche  leaned  towards  her,  resting 
his  hand  upon  her  horse's  neck.  '  I  am  daring 
it  all  again,  daring  to  ask  that  you  will  give 
me  another  answer.  Surely  all  the  years  in 
which  I  have  loved  you,  waited  for  you, 
dreamed  of  you,  deserve  some  reward? 
Have  you  no  other  reply  to  give  me,  no 
tenderer  thought  ?  I  can  be  content  with^so 
little — content  if  I  may  wait  and  love  and 
adore  you.  Don't  wreck  my  life,  Claudia  ; 
consent  to  brighten  it.'  His  hand  was  touch- 
ing hers,  his  dark  eager  face  bent  down 
towards  her,  but  Claudia  drew  back.  He 
had  pleaded  well  and  passionately,  choosing 
words  which  from  the  lips  of  another  man 
would  have  touched  the  softer  side  of  Claudia's 
nature,  but  she  knew  her  cousin,  knew  him 
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well — and  distrusted  him.  She  suspected, 
even  while  she  hated  herself  for  the  thought, 
that  his  love  for  her  was  actuated  by  the 
most  sordid  of  motives,  that  were  she  simply 
Claudia  Desborough,  penniless  and  forlorn, 
Raoul  Latouche  would  not  plead  for  her  to 
become  the  sunshine  of  his  life.  Rather 
would  he  be  the  first  to  cast  aside  and 
repudiate  the  tie  of  relationship  which  bound 
them  together.  It  is  so  easy  to  adore  when 
your  idol  has  feet  of  gold. 

*  Why  do  you  weary  me  any  more  about 
it,  Raoul  ?  '  she  said  petulantly,  withdrawing 
her  hand  ;  '  I  have  told  you  before,  I  tell  you 
again,  that  I  can  never  care  for  you  as  you 
wish.  Surely  it  would  be  kinder  to  save  us 
both  the  pain  of  such  a  discussion.' 

*  Has  no  man  ever  yet  reaped  success 
where  he  had  often  before  failed?'  asked 
Latouche  softly.  *  If  you  only  knew  what 
this  means  to  me,  Claudia,  you  would  be  more 
generous.  My  heart  craves  for  a  sign  of 
yielding  from  you,  give  me  some  hope.' 
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*  Hope  that  I  may  consent  to  pay  his 
gambhng  debts  and  prepare  the  way  for 
more  ? '  thought  Claudia,  scornfully.  '  Does 
he  imagine  that  I  am  a  child  to  be  deluded 
by  the  flattery  of  such  a  man.' 

*  Say  one  kind  word  to  me,  Claudia,' 
he  went  on,  trying  to  take  her  hand 
again. 

'  I  shall  say  a  great  many  which  are  not 
at  all  kind,'  she  retorted,  as  her  horse,  a 
nervous,  high-spirited  bay,  shied  at  the  close 
proximity  of  Latouche's  chestnut,  and  com- 
menced a  sidelong  dance  by  the  hedge-side. 
*  Do  not  come  so  close  to  me,  Raoul ;  you 
know  what  an  uncertain  temper  La  Fleche 
has,  and  I  am  too  tired  to  battle  with  her  at 
present.  Believe  me,  when  I  say  no,  I  mean 
no,  as  a  final  decision.  Do  not  renew  the 
subject  again.  I  am  sorry  for  your  dis- 
appointment, sorry  that  I  cannot  care  for  you 
as ' 

She  might  have  added — sorry  that  he  was 
not  a  man  whom  any  self-respecting  woman 
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could  love.  Claudia  paused,  then  went  on 
more  hurriedly — 

'  If  you  insist  upon  discussing  this  every 
time  we  are  alone,  it  will  leave  me  no  resource 
but ' 

'To  give  me  my  congd,'  finished  Raoul 
with  some  bitterness.  '  I  will  not  put  you 
to  that  inconvenience,  ma  belle,  but  perhaps, 
could  I  change  places  or  personality  with 
another  man,  your  answer  might  be  different. 
You  were  hasty  in  sending  Connisterre  away. 
Better  to  have  overlooked  his  little  weaknesses 
than  worn  the  willow  perpetually  for  his  sake.' 

Latouche  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
rage  and  disappointment.  The  slight  hopes 
he  had  entertained  of  persuading  Claudia  to 
accept  him  were  crushed  by  this  very  definite 
refusal,  and  smarting  under  a  sense  of  defeat 
the  man's  real  nature  asserted  itself.  It  was 
some  satisfaction  that  under  his  taunt  she 
crimsoned  with  shame  and  anger. 

*  Do  not  say  any  more,  Raoul,'  she  ex- 
claimed, flashing  a  glance  at  him ;    '  a  man 
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capable  of  insulting  a  woman  is  incapable  of 
loving  her.  I  do  not  think  I  sacrificed  much 
when  I  refused  your  affection.'  Claudia  gave 
La  Fleche  a  swift  cut  with  the  whip  as 
she  spoke,  and  galloped  on  ahead,  leaving 
Latouche,  whose  mare  had  cast  a  shoe,  to 
follow  more  slowly. 

'  Curse  her ! '  he  muttered  under  his  breath, 
looking  after  the  flying  figure.  '  I  will  make 
you  pay  for  this,  my  lady,  and  as  for  Connis- 
terre,'  a  deeper  imprecation  escaped  his  lips. 
'  I  will  have  satisfaction  out  of  him  in  some 
shape  or  form.' 

Meanwhile  Claudia  was  riding  along  t^e 
country  lane  in  a  whirlwind  of  rage  and 
insulted  dignity.  It  was  not  often  the  girl 
lost  her  temper,  but  in  the  present  instance, 
the  sting  of  her  cousin's  remark  lay  in  its 
truth.  Was  she  indeed  wearing  the  willow 
for  Geoffrey  Connisterre  ?  wearing  it  so 
visibly  that  any  looker  on  might  see  the 
shrub  ?  Not  even  to  herself  would  Claudia 
confess  that  she  regretted  the  hasty  manner 
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in  which  her  engagement  had  been  broken 
off;  she  would  not  admit  having  wronged 
her  lover  and  been  wanting  in  common 
faith  to  doubt  his  word,  but  deep  down  in 
her  heart  there  was  regret,  a  regret  which 
showed  itself  in  the  keen  resentment  with 
which  ever  since  she  had  regarded  the  man 
who  had  come  to  her  with  the  story  of  Geof- 
frey's perfidy  on  his  lips.  It  is  a  curious  twist 
in  human  nature,  this.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
deceived  ;  if  friends  are  false,  or  an  injury 
has  been  done  to  us,  we  say  it  is  better 
to  know  the  truth — but  inconsistently  enough 
the  bringer  of  evil  tidings  is  not  received  with 
gratitude;  we  listen,  but  we  hate;  we  gain  our 
wisdom,  but  we  loathe  the  teacher.  It  is  wiser 
sometimes  perhaps  to  live  on  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise than  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
Claudia  disliked  her  cousin  intensely.  The 
fact  that  he  had  been  an  active  agent  in  the 
break  off  of  her  engagement  was  galling,  but 
not  more  galling  than  the  intuition  which 
had    told    him   how  she  would   feel  Connis- 
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terre's  marriage  with  another  woman.  If 
Raoul  Latouche  had  ever  possessed  the 
faintest  chance  of  winning  his  cousin  for  a 
wife,  it  vanished  for  ever  on  that  afternoon 
when  he  had  the  audacity  to  taunt  her  with 
a  love  for  the  husband  of  another.  It  was 
an  insult  which  she  would  never  overlook, 
and  perhaps  he  knew  it. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

A    DISAGREEABLE    ENCOUNTER 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts,  are  hke  bats 
Amongst  birds  :  they  ever  fly  by  twilight. 

Bacon. 

And  Connisterre's  marriage  ?  Well,  now 
that  it  was  an  accomplished  fact  he  had — at 
least  in  the  early  days  of  their  honeymoon- 
no  cause  for  regret.  He  was  happy  with  the 
cool,  calm  happiness  of  one  who,  having  lived 
through  his  first  love  fever,  is  content  to  accept 
a  placid  affection  for  his  second.  That  he  was 
not  in  love  with  his  wife,  Geoffrey  admitted, 
but  he  had  a  real  affection  for  the  girl  thrown 
so  oddly  upon  his  protection,  a  compassion  for 
her  hitherto  uncared-for  life,  and  an  honest 
wish  to  make  her  future  a  happy  one.  Leonie 
repaid  him  with  a  passionate  love  which  at 
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present  refused  to  see  any  shortcomings  in 
her  idol.  She  enjoyed  every  moment  of  that 
Italian  tour,  revelling  in  her  release  from  the 
prim  conventionalities  of  the  Paget  household. 
They  made  their  way  by  short,  easy  stages  to 
that  paradise  of  flowers,  the  Riviera,  staying 
a  day  here,  or  two  there,  then  on  to  Genoa 
for  a  brief  visit  to  those  old  French  ladies 
who  had  given  Leonie  shelter  in  her  distress. 
Finally,  after  numerous  divergencies  into  by- 
paths and  little  out -of- the -world  nooks  not 
frequented  by  the  ordinary  British  tourist, 
they  reached  Rome,  where  Connisterre 
superintended  his  wife's  education  to  a 
proper  realisation  and  respect  for  art,  and 
indulged  her  with  long  breezy  rides  over  the 
Campagna  in  the  early  morning.  As  he  had 
numerous  friends,  made  during  many  a  long 
visit  of  his  to  Rome  in  previous  years,  their 
sojourn  was  a  gay  one  and  full  of  enjoyment  to 
his  little  bride.  Then  came  an  idyllic  time 
at  Capri  where  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
lounge  out  on  the  great  rocks,  and  watch  the 
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ever-changing  waters  of  the  bay  as  the  setting 
sun  stained  them  in  a  wonder  of  crimson  and 
blue  and  green.     Capri,  with  its  olive-cheeked 
beggar  children,  its   lights   and   shadows,  its 
vine-clad    slopes   and    brooding  rocks  which 
rose  like   giants    from    the   wreath   of  foam 
dashing    against    their    base    as    they    faced 
Naples  curved   like  a  semicircle  along   the 
coast  miles  away  across  the  bay,  was  a  dream 
of  delight  to  Leonie.     She  made  friends  with 
the  sunny-tempered  fishermen  on  the  Marine 
Parade,  peeped  into  their  tumble-down  houses, 
took  Geoffrey  boating  to  look  for  the  brilliant 
jelly-fish,  climbed  untiringly  the  heights  which 
lead  to  the  little  village  itself  perched  like  a 
bird  on  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  went  long 
excursions  on  a  favourite  donkey  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  to  return  when  the 
shadows  were  creeping  on,  and  the  sea  had 
changed  to  purple,  tired  and  sleepy  but  happy 
as  a  child  which  knows  no  care.      But  they 
could  not  spend  all  their  holiday  here,  though 
I    think    Leonie   would   have   liked    it   well 
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enough.  From  Capri  they  went  on  to 
Posilipo  for  a  short  time,  then  to  Florence, 
where  Leonie  wearied  of  its  sunshine  and 
churches  and  was  led  into  irreverent  remarks 
concerning  the  old  masters.  Venice  charmed 
her  into  extravagant  delight.  This  was  her 
first  visit,  and  seen  under  conditions  which 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  pleasant,  she 
went  into  ecstacies  over  everything  from  the 
quaint  shops  in  the  Rialto  to  the  Grand 
Canal  itself.  Carlo  Bernini,  too,  was  at  hand, 
and  Bernini  when  he  chose  could  be  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  men.  He  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  make  their  stay  a  pleasant 
one,  accompanying  them  on  their  walks,  their 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  the 
theatre,  or  in  lazy  rambles  to  the  old  part  of 
Venice  with  willing  readiness.  Leonie  grew 
to  like  him  ;  his  careless  gaiety  attuned  well 
with  her  present  mood,  and  after  a  momentary 
hesitation,  Connisterre  stood  aside  and  allowed 
them  to  mutually  amuse  one  another  without 
his  intervention.     He  did  not  think  there  was 
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much  fear  of  Bernini  taking  advantage  of  the 
position.  He  trusted  his  wife,  and  if  he  could 
not  quite  trust  the  Italian,  he  was  always  at 
hand  to  prevent  this  friendly  intimacy  between 
them  relapsing  into  a  flirtation.  So  the  visit 
to  Venice  passed  over  as  happily  as  any  of 
the  others,  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  for  its 
frivolity,  change,  and  gaiety  appealed  to 
Leonie's  lighter  nature,  and  then  by  slow 
stages  they  continued  their  tour  northwards, 
staying  a  little  while  in  the  Italian  lake 
district,  then  on  to  Paris,  which  they  reached 
the  latter  end  of  May.  Connisterre  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  London,  but  he 
yielded  to  his  wife's  entreaties  to  spend  at 
least  a  few  days  in  this  laughter-loving  city. 
It  was  in  Paris  that  a  little  contretemps 
occurred  which  marred  for  a  time  their  con- 
jugal serenity  and  opened  Geoffrey's  eyes  to 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  he  did  not  know 
quite  all  yet  which  there  was  to  know  about 
Leonie's  past  life.  They  were  strolling  about 
the    sunshiny  streets    one    Sunday   morning 
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when  the  girl  suddenly  expressed  a  wish  to 
go  into  the  Madeleine  and  listen  to  the  music. 
She  was  not  looking  well ;  a  little  tired  and 
dispirited  as  if  the  prolonged  tour  had  been 
too  much  for  her  fragile  strength,  so  Geoffrey- 
acceded  readily.  They  went  in  and  sat  down 
a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  nave,  for  the  church 
was  almost  full. 

'  It  is  very  nice  here,'  Leonie  whispered 
under  cover  of  the  music.  '  I  shall  stay 
until  the  end,  for  I  am  so  tired,  Geoffrey.' 

'Shall  we  go  for  a  drive,'  he  whispered 
back  ;  '  but  she  shook  her  head  and  relapsed 
into  silence,  staring  about  with  languict 
interest.  There  was  an  undeniable  English 
element  amongst  the  congregation,  although 
for  some  time  Connisterre  did  not  recog- 
nise a  familiar  face.  He  was  beginning  to 
hanker  after  one  ;  to  grow  a  little  tired  of 
this  nomadic  tete-a-tete  life.  He  longed  for 
his  club  and  his  amusements,  for  the  fascina- 
tion of  Pall  Mall  and  the  bustle  of  the  city, 
which    is    to    every    true    Londoner    as    the 
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breath  of  life  itself.      Man  is  differently  con- 
stituted to  woman,  and  his  energies  demand 
wider    scope   and   wider    interests.       He    is 
rarely  contented  with  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  domestic   life,  and   while   with  a   woman 
marriage  is  often  the  paramount  interest,  to  a 
man  it  is  more  often  but  an  episode.     Fond 
as  Connisterre  had  undoubtedly  grown  of  his 
wife  during  the  last  few  weeks,  he  was  not 
so  much  in  love  as  to  preclude  the  wish  for 
other  society  than  hers,  and  he  gave  a  positive 
start  of  pleasure  when  his  eyes  roaming  round 
the  crowded  building  at  last  encountered  the 
face  of  a  member  of  his  own  London  club. 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  sea-girt  isle  welcomed 
Man    Friday,   feathers,   paint,  and   all,  with 
effusion  ;   but  whether,  had  he  encountered 
him  first  of  all  in  the  aristocratic  regions  of 
Belgravia,  his  delight  would  have  been  so 
spontaneous,  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.     The 
gentleman  whose  presence  in  the  Madeleine 
that  hot  Sunday  morning  gave  Connisterre 
such  unmixed  satisfaction,  was  scarcely  more 
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than  an  acquaintance,  an  habitual  diner  out 
and  denizen  of  club-land,  but  he  hailed  him 
as  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

'  There  is  a  man  I  know  just  across  there 
to  the  left,  standing  up  by  the  wall,  a  little 
dark  man  with  a  clean  shaven  face,'  he 
whispered  to  Leonie.  *  Shall  I  ask  him  to 
lunch?  It  will  be  a  change.'  As  he  spoke 
the  girl  turned  her  head  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  Geoffrey  noticed  with  some 
uneasiness  that  she  was  deadly  pale  and  her 
eyes  had  a  startled  look. 

*  What  Is  the  matter,  dear  ? '  he  asked  In 
a  low  tone.  '  You  are  faint  ?  This  place  is 
too  hot  for  you  ? ' 

'No,  I  am  all  right,'  she  said.  'Yes,  ask 
him  to  lunch,  of  course.' 

'  Not  if  you  don't  feel  well.' 

*  But  I  do.'  The  colour  had  come  back  to 
her  face,  and  Geoffrey  had  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  her  discomposure  was  owing  to 
some  outward  influence,  perhaps  to  the  sight  of 
an  unwelcome  face.    He  glanced  at  her  keenly, 
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but  said  nothing.  Before  the  service  concluded 
his  acquaintance  moved  away  towards  the  door, 
and  with  a  whispered  word  to  Leonie,  Geoffrey 
rose  and  followed  him.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  come  up  with  Dalston  Armitage 
as  the  latter  was  about  to  descend  the  steps. 
'  No,  I  won't  take  any  refusal,'  he  said,  after 
they  had  shaken  hands  and  exchanged  a  few 
words  of  greeting.  '  We  are  staying  at  the 
Grand.  Come  to  lunch  and  be  introduced 
to  my  wife.  Fresh  from  England  you  should 
have  all  the  news.' 

'  Oh,  if  it  is  news  you  hanker  after,  my 
budget  is  small  enough,'  returned  Dalston 
with  a  laugh.  '  I  shall  be  delighted  to  make 
Mrs.  Connisterre's  acquaintance,  but  about 
lunch — look  here,  I  am  not  alone.  Latouche 
is  with  me.' 

'Latouche,  oh!'  There  was  just  the 
faintest  hesitation  in  Connisterre's  voice. 
He  had  no  reason  to  like  Raoul  Latouche, 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  retract  the  invitation 
was  difficult. 
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'  Bring  him  with  you,'  he  said  with  apparent 
cordiahty.      '  Where  is  he  ? ' 

'  Here  to  answer  for  himself,'  said  Armitage 
as  Latouche  came  out  of  the  building  and 
joined  them. 

*  I  have  been  suggesting  to  Mr.  Armitage 
that  you  should  both  come  to  lunch  with 
me,'  said  Connisterre  shaking  hands.  '  That 
is,  of  course,  if  you  have  no  previous 
engagement.  Afterwards  we  might  go  for 
a  drive  somewhere. 

'  Thanks,'  drawled  Latouche.  '  You  are 
too  good.  Personally  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
accept.     What  time } ' 

'  Half  past  one.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
met  you.  Ate  revoir.'  And  then  they  parted, 
Connisterre  going  back  into  the  church  in 
search  of  his  wife. 

'  Nice  fellow  that,'  said  Armitage,  lighting 
a  cigar  as  they  descended  the  steps.  '  He 
has  come  to  the  fore  very  much  of  late  and 
will  make  his  mark.  That  Cleopatra  of  his 
in  this  year's  Academy  has  created  quite  a 
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fu7^07x  in  art  circles.  By  the  way,'  stopping 
short,  *  was  he  not  engaged  to  your  cousin 
some  time  ago  ?  Of  course  he  was.  By 
Gad  !  it  quite  sHpped  my  memory.  Come 
now,  between  ourselves,  what  was  the  reason 
of  the  break  off,  Latouche  ?  ' 

Latouche  was  silent.  It  is  not  often  that 
two  equally  satisfactory  modes  of  being  re- 
venged upon  an  enemy  are  put  into  one's 
hands  at  the  same  time,  but  in  this  instance  it 
happened  to  Latouche.  Half  an  hour  ago  he 
would  have  delighted  in  the  opportunity  to 
take  away  Connisterre's  character  and  show  up 
that  little  Monte  Carlo  scandal,  but  now  fate 
had  put  into  his  grasp  some  threads  which, 
if  skilfully  manipulated,  could  be  made  to 
tighten  round  Geoffrey  Connisterre  to  his 
perpetual  discomfort. 

'  I  would  rather  not  enter  into  it,'  he  said 
guardedly,  knowing  well  that  if  he  spread 
this  scandal  the  result  would  be  to  close  the 
door  of  Connisterre's  house  against  him.  He 
wished  to  avoid  that.     '  It  was  an  unfortunate 
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affair  altogether.  They  were  not  suited  to 
one  another.  Who  is  she,  this  girl  he  has 
married } ' 

'  Don't  know  her  from  Adam.  Some  say- 
she  is  his  cousin's  widow,  but  if  so  she  must 
have  been  a  deuced  young  widow,  for  she 
looks  quite  a  child.      Did  you  see  her  ?  ' 

'  I  saw  that  he  had  a  lady  with  him,' 
returned  Latouche  indifferently.  '  Some 
bread-and-butter  miss  from  the  schoolroom 
whom  he  has  probably  married  out  of  pique. 
I  will  reserve  my  opinion  of  her  until  this 
afternoon.' 

Connisterre,  when  he  returned  to  t^e 
Madeleine,  insisted  upon  Leonie  coming  out 
with  him,  for  he  was  disturbed  by  the  sight 
of  her  pale  cheeks  and  evident  languor. 

'You  seem  quite  done  up,'  he  said, 
motioning  to  a  fiacre  as  they  descended  the 
steps.  '  I  am  going  to  take  you  for  a  short 
drive,  and  then  you  must  lie  down  for  half 
an  hour.  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  asked 
those  two  men  to  lunch.' 
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'But  why,  dear?  I  am  all  right,'  she 
said,  slipping  her  hand  in  his  as  they  drove 
away  down  the  boulevards.  'Who  are  they? 
Tell  me  something  about  them.' 

'  There  is  not  very  much  to  tell.  Armit- 
age  is  a  member  of  my  club,  a  thorough-going 
society  man,  rather  a  favourite  with  your 
sex  I  believe,  and  a  mark  for  match-making 
mothers  for  many  seasons.  Can  talk  upon 
anything,  from  the  Academy  to  the  latest 
fashion  in  ladies'  dress,  and  he  is  rather  a 
good  fellow,  taking  him  all  round.' 

'  And  the  other  ? ' 

*  Oh,  the  other  man  I  don't  think — at 
least,  I  hope  you  won't  like,  but  you  may 
come  across  him  in  the  future  again.  We 
have  several  mutual  friends.  Latouche — 
Raoul  Latouche.  He  is  half  French  on  the 
father's  side.' 

Leonie  gave  a  little  exclamation,  and  then 
bent  forward. 

'  Have  you  dropped  something  ? ' 

'Only    my    handkerchief.      There    it    is.' 
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The  act  of  stooping  had  brought  a  brilliant 
colour  into  Leonie's  cheeks. 

'  You  look  better  already  for  the  drive,' 
remarked  Connisterre,  noticing  nothing  un- 
usual. 

'  I  was  not  ill  before,'  she  said  rather 
absently,  but  her  mind  was  in  a  tumult,  and 
she  answered  his  further  remarks  at  random. 
No  news  could  well  have  been  more  unwel- 
come than  this.  Raoul  Latouche  a  visitor 
under  her  husband's  roof — Latouche,  the 
accidental  sight  of  whose  features  in  the 
Madeleine  had  driven  the  colour  from  her 
own — Latouche,  who  was  connected  with.the 
most  humiliating  circumstance  she  had  ever 
known  in  her  past  life.  It  was  nothing 
wrong,  nothing  to  her  actual  discredit,  but — 
she  would  not  have  Geoffrey  know  of  it ;  and 
yet  'to  hear  now  that  in  a  short  time  she 
must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  man, 
receive  him  upon  a  friendly  footing — she 
loathed  the  idea.  Leonie's  love  for  her  hus- 
band was  little  short  of  adoration.     To  stand 
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well  in  his  sight,  to  be  necessary  to  his  happi- 
ness, to  have  his  devotion  and  care,  with  not 
even  the  memory  of  another  woman  between 
them,  was  the  ambition  of  her  life,  but  un- 
fortunately she  had  not  as  yet  learned  to  know 
that  deceit  in  any  shape  or  form  was  Geoffrey's 
bete  noire,  the  one  sin  which  he  would  find  it 
hard  to  forgive.  All  the  way  back  to  their 
hotel  she  was  in  a  reverie  so  profound  that 
Connisterre  rallied  her  upon  it,  puzzled  to 
determine  what  had  brought  about  the 
change,  but  she  took  no  notice  ;  indeed,  the 
poor  child's  faculties  were  concentrated  upon 
an  effort  to  form  some  plan  of  escape 
from  a  revelation  which  she  feared  was 
impending. 

Luncheon  hour  arrived,  and  with  it  Mr. 
Armitage  and  Raoul  Latouche.  Leonie, 
who  had  obeyed  Geoffrey's  mandate,  and 
lain  down  upon  the  couch  for  an  hour,  rose 
to  receive  them  as  they  were  announced,  but 
her  colour  changed  from  white  to  red  and 
back  again  in  mute  distress.     Was  it  some 
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unconscious  signal  from  her  eyes  to  La- 
touche's  which  made  that  gentleman  respond 
to  his  host's  introduction  of  his  wife  as  if  she 
were  a  stranger,  and  bow  gracefully  over  her 
hand  with  a  few  words  of  conventional  greet- 
ing? Leonie  did  not  realise  that  she  had 
made  it,  and  the  relief  which  his  apparent 
non-recognition  gave  her  was  but  moment- 
ary. An  instant  later  she  saw  the  mistake 
and  regretted  it,  but  there  could  be  no 
drawing  back,  for  she  had  committed  her- 
self and  played  into  Latouche's  hands.  A 
more  experienced  woman  would  have  dis- 
solved the  difficulty  even  after  that  first 
false  step ;  a  few  words,  a  laugh,  a  care- 
less allusion  to  a  former  meeting  half  for- 
gotten, and  the  little  incident  might  have 
passed  over,  but  the  sense  of  something  to 
be  concealed  militated  against  the  girl's  shy- 
ness and  inexperience.  Latouche  inwardly 
congratulated  himself.  Nothing  could  have 
served  his  purpose  better.  A  secret  ascen- 
dency over  Connisterre's  wife   gave  him   a 
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sense  of  triumph — also  he  had  still  another 
card  to  play. 

'You  little  fool;  oh,  you  little  fool,'  he 
thought,  watching  her  beneath  the  lids  of  his 
half-shut  eyes.  '  I  wonder  do  you  realise 
what  a  mistake  you  have  made,  and  the  point 
it  has  helped  me  to  score.' 

Lunch  passed  over  pleasantly,  for  although 
there  were  no  brilliant  conversationalists 
amongst  the  members  of  the  little  party,  two 
of  them  at  least,  Connisterre  and  Dalston 
Armitage  were  sufficiently  au  courant  with 
London  gossip  and  Continental  news  to  find 
topics  of  interest  for  discussion.  Amitage, 
who  had  only  left  London  the  preceding  day, 
was  naturally  well  posted  in  the  latest  society 
tit-bits,  and  for  a  time  he  and  his  host  had 
the  conversation  pretty  much  to  themselves. 
Leonie  was  unusually  quiet,  so  quiet  indeed, 
that  Connisterre  glanced  at  her  impatiently 
once  or  twice  as  if  annoyed  at  the  unfavour- 
able impression  she  was  making  upon  his 
guests,  and  Dalston  Armitage,  after  making 
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several  efforts  to  interest  her  in  their  con- 
versation, gave  up  the  task  in  despair. 

'What  in  the  world  did  he  see  in  her,'  he 
thought  in  wonderment.  '  I  never  knew  that 
bread-and-butter  pattern  was  his  style.' 

Neither  was  it.  Geoffrey's  irritation  in- 
creased. He  had  all  a  man's  natural  wish  to 
see  his  wife  a  favourite  in  the  circles  to  which 
he  introduced  her,  but  to-day  Leonie  was  not 
at  her  best,  and  he  resented  it  secretly. 

*  This  will  not  be  your  first  season,  I 
suppose,'  said  Armitage,  turning  to  her  with 
a  pleasant  smile,  as  if  determined  to  make 
another  attempt  to  draw  her  into  conver- 
sation. 

'  I  was  in  London  last  year  for  a  little 
time,'  she  replied,  darting  a  nervous  glance 
towards  her  husband.  '  But  we  left  just 
when  the  weather  became  nice.' 

*Ah,  you  will  have  compensation  this  time. 
The  weather  is  simply  idyllic,  and  London  is 
looking  its  very  best.  Also  you  should  have 
the  added  pleasure  of  a  personal  interest  in 
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the  Academy.  Upon  my  soul,  Connisterre,' 
Armitage  spoke  with  a  touch  of  enthusiasm, 
and  looked  at  his  host,  '  you  have  excelled 
yourself  in  ''Cleopatra."  Every  one  is  en- 
raptured, and  her  vicinity  is  crowded  all  day. 
You  have  not  had  to  wait  long  for  a  top 
place  on  the  ladder  like  some  poor  sinners 
struggling  for  a  foothold  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.' 

'  Well,  there  is  nothing  achieved  without 
hard  work,  I  suppose,'  said  Connisterre,  re- 
garding his  wine  with  a  critical  eye.  '  The 
mischief  is,  when  your  hard  work  goes  for 
nothing.  If  a  lucky  star  has  not  been  in  the 
ascendant,  you  may  pot-boil  all  your  life.  I 
hope  to  do  better  yet.' 

He  spoke  without  affectation  or  vanity, 
knowing  that  his  work  was  good,  but  know- 
ing also,  as  every  artist  must,  whether  he  is 
capable  of  better  things  or  not. 

'You  heard  about  Archer  and  that 
youngest  son  of  his,  I  suppose,'  went  on 
Armitage,  helping  himself  to  fruit.     '  No,  no 
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more  wine,  thanks.  I  am  reducing  my  allow- 
ance on  account  of  hereditary  gout  tendencies. 
One  must  be  careful.' 

*  I  heard  a  whisper,  but  no  particulars. 
Hasn't  the  boy  been  shipped  off  somewhere, 
after  the  fashion  we  have  of  sending  our 
riff-raff  abroad  ?  He  is  a  sad  rascal,  that  lad. 
What  was  the  offence  this  time  ?  It  isn't  a 
year  since  he  was  rusticated  from  Magdalen 
and  came  down  to  play  the  mischief  amongst 
his  father's  tenantry.' 

*  Much  worse.  Got  into  the  hands  of  the 
money-lenders,  and  forged  the  old  man's 
name  for  a  cheque  to  clear  his  liabilities.' 

*  No  ! '  uttered  Connisterre,  putting  down 
his  glass,  while  Latouche  laughed  satirically. 
'  Impossible ! ' 

'  Neither  impossible  nor  improbable,  when 
you  think  of  his  position.  It  was  sink  or 
swim,  and  he  hoped  to  do  the  latter.  He 
did  the  former  instead,  and — exit — fortunately 
for  him  not  at  the  country's  expense.  They 
hushed    it   up    somehow ;  money    can    do    a 
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great  deal,  but  there  is  to  be  no  return  of  the 
prodigal,  no  fatted  calf  or  fine  raiment.  The 
doors  are  closed,  name  erased  from  the  family 
Bible,  etc.  in  the  old  orthodox  way.  He  is 
on  his  beam  ends  this  time  is  Craven  Archer, 
poor  little  beggar,  I  am  half  sorry  for  him. 
Mr.  Archer  might  well  have  been  more 
lenient.' 

*  Craven  seems  to  have  been  wild  from 
the  first,'  said  Geoffrey,  cracking  a  nut 
deliberately. 

'  It  was  the  old  story;  he  drifted  into  a  wild 
set  at  Oxford,  hadn't  the  moral  courage  to 
shake  himself  free  from  it ;  went  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  tried  to  brighten  matters  by 
dabbling  with  the  turf,  which  any  fool  might 
have  known  would  ruin  him.  Then  came 
reckoning  day,  and  nothing  to  meet  it.  I 
wouldn't  have  chucked  him  overboard  if  he 
had  been  my  boy,  poor  devil !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mrs.  Connisterre,  the  expression 
escaped  me.  It  is  all  very  well  for  old  Archer 
to  ride  the  high  horse  now;  he  ought  to  have 
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done  It  earlier,  instead  of  giving  the  boy  a 
loose  rein  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  break  him  in.  Bah  !  the  folly  of 
some  of  these  fathers.' 

'  Come  now,'  laughed  Connisterre.  '  There 
is  a  limit  to  most  things,  and  I  rather  fancy 
if  I  had  a  boy  who  indulged  in  such  little 
weaknesses  as  forging  my  name  to  a  cheque, 
he  would  have  to  leave  the  house  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  for  good  and  all.' 

*  Rubbish.  You  would  no  more  come 
the  Brutus  heavy  father  than  the  rest  of 
us,'  retorted  Armitage  with  a  smile  which 
displayed  his  even  teeth.  *  It  is  easy  to  say- 
kick  a  boy  out,  but  when  it  comes  to  your 
own  flesh  and  blood ' 

'It  is  a  different  matter .-^  Well,  I  dare- 
say,' agreed  his  host,  mindful  perhaps  of  a 
certain  inconsistency  in  his  words  as  com- 
pared with  his  actions  some  time  before, 
when  poor  Quentin  Lee  had  so  nearly  gone 
to  the  bad  through  an  act  no  better  than  the 
one   which   had   sent   young  Archer  to  his 
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ruin.  '  Still,  one  could  stand  anything  rather 
than  disgrace.' 

'  Granted,  but  villains  are  made,  not  born. 
A  boy  like  that  Archer,  for  instance,  drifted 
into  vice  simply  because  nobody  stretched 
a  hand  to  help  him  out  of  the  mud.  You, 
for  instance,  wouldn't  see  a  man  sink  if  you 
could  help  him  to  swim  ? ' 

'That  is  a  different  matter,'  said  Connis- 
terre  slowly.  '  The  peccadillos  of  strangers 
don't  affect  you  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
your  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  am  afraid  I 
might  be  hard  on  a  boy  of  mine  if  he  dipped 
into  such  mire  as  Archer  seems  to  have  done. 
I  don't  know  ;  it  isn't  wise  to  say  what  one 
would  or  would  not  do  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  am  sorry  for  the  lad,  but  I'm 
doubly  sorry  for  old  Archer.  He  is  as 
proud  as  Lucifer,  and  must  have  felt  the 
disgrace  keenly.' 

'  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  if  one  is  to 
judge  by  appearances.  I  saw  him  last  week, 
and,  by  Jove,  he  looks  twenty  years  older.' 
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'  He  wasn't  such  a  whitewashed  saint 
himself  in  the  past,  I  am  told,'  said  Latouche, 
carefully  skinning  a  peach.  '  It's  rough  on 
children  to  blame  them  for  inherited  evil, 
for  one's  disposition  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
descent  as  one's  eyes  and  complexion.  The 
same  sin  which  ruined  the  father  crops  out 
in  the  son.  A  man  would  do  well  to  reflect 
before  he  marries  and  begets  miniature  evil 
copies  of  himself.' 

'  You  believe  in  hereditary  vice  ? '  said 
Dalston  Armitage  with  a  smile. 

'  It  is  the  one  thing  in  which  one  may 
safely  believe,  hereditary  vice  and  hereditary 
virtue  if  you  like.  You  are  as  liable  to  trans- 
mit your  gambling  mania  or  drink  craze  to 
your  son,  as  your  Roman  nose  and  good 
teeth.  There  isn't  much  doubt  of  it  in  these 
psychological  days.  We  don't  require  Emile 
Zola  to  teach  us.' 

Latouche  dropped  the  subject  abruptly, 
and  turned  to  Leonie  with  some  trivial  re- 
mark. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

A    SECRET    TO    KEEP 

Take  heed  of  every  word  I  say  to  you, 
There  is  no  one  that  heareth  it  but  we  two. 

Chaucer. 

After  lunch  Connisterre  suggested  that  as 
there  was  a  battle  of  flowers  In  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  that  afternoon,  they  might  drive 
there  and  have  coffee.  It  would  be  one  way 
of  passing  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  weather 
was  particularly  propitious.  Latouche  wel- 
comed the  proposal  with  inward  satisfaction. 
He  was  anxious  to  have  some  private  speech 
with  Leonie,  and  this  seemed  to  promise  an 
opportunity.  Perhaps  wandering  about  in 
the  shady  paths  of  the  Bois  he  could  succeed 
in  separating  her  from  the  others  for  a  short 
time.      Leonie  viewed  the  suggested   drive 
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with  reluctance.      She  was  half   inclined   to 
feign  illness  and  remain  at  home,  but  dreaded 
Geoffrey's  questioning.     There  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  she  must  go  and  endure  Latouche's 
society  with   as   good   a   grace  as  possible. 
The  Champs  Elysees  was  crowded;  carriages 
and  pedestrians  alike  wending  their  way  in 
the  direction  of  the  bataille  des  flettrs,  signs 
of  which  were  apparent  on  every  side,  from 
the  insignificant  bunch  of  flowers  carried  by 
some  laughing  child,  to  the  gaily  decorated 
voitures  rolling    along    with    their    fragrant 
burdens.      All  was  life,    and   sunshine,   and 
gaiety,    with    never  a  gleam  of  the  squalid 
side  of  the  picture — the  ruin,   despair,    dis- 
grace and  misery  which  steals  with  slouching 
steps  through  the  hideous  purlieus  of  Paris 
slums.       Leonie    forgot    her   anxieties    in    a 
temporary  enjoyment  of  the  exciting  scene 
around  her.     She  had  recovered  her  custom- 
ary   spirits,    and    was    so   full   of   mirth   and 
enthusiasm     that     Dalston     Armitage     was 
forced  to  retract  his  first  opinion,  and  admit 
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'  that  there  was  something  rather  taking 
about  Connisterre's  wife  after  all!  It  was 
after  they  had  spent  a  short  time  at  one  of 
the  cafes,  and  were  strolling  about  amongst 
crowds  of  well-dressed  idlers  that  Latouche's 
opportunity  came.  Armitage  and  Connis- 
terre  had  come  across  a  mutual  friend,  and 
were  sauntering  on  a  little  ahead  with  him, 
Latouche  and  Leonie  following  more  slowly 
in  the  rear.  For  some  time  neither  spoke, 
then  the  girl,  ill  at  ease,  nervous,  and  embar- 
rassed, gave  him  his  advantage  by  an  attempt 
to  excuse  herself  for  ignoring  their  earlier 
acquaintance. 

'It  is  quite  right.  Do  not  make  your- 
self unhappy,'  Latouche  said  re-assurlngly. 
'  Your  eyes  gave  me  the  cue,  and  I  had  but 
to  follow  the  lead.  Mr.  Connisterre  suspects 
nothing.' 

'  Then  my  eyes  were  very  much  to 
blame,'  she  said  rather  indignantly,  resent- 
ing both  tone  and  words.  '  I  had  no 
intention    to   give  you  any  cue.      What    is 
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there  for  my  husband  to  suspect,  or  for  me 
to  conceal  ? ' 

*  You  best  know  that,  but  if  it  was  a  mis- 
take why  not  have  immediately  corrected  it 
and  said  we  had  met  previously  ?  It  is  not 
too  late  even  now — we  have  only  to  say  that 
upon  comparing  notes  we  find  that  you  and  I 
are  quite  old  friends,'  and  Latouche  laughed 
softly.  '  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Connisterre  is  an 
easily  hoodwinked  man,'  he  went  on,  '  but  we 
can  risk  a  trial  if  you  wish.  It  is  all  one  and 
the  same  to  me.  I  was  under  the  impression, 
a  false  one  it  seems,  that  you  wished  to  ignore 
our  previous  acquaintance.  I  will  tell  yowr 
husband  that  you  were  at  one  time  quite  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine  ;  that  I  used  to  stroll 
with  you  along  the  Chiaja  at  Naples,  that 
you  even  bor ' 

'You  will  tell  him  nothing  of  the  kind, 
unless  you  wish  to  make  me  miserable,'  re- 
turned Leonie  with  quivering  lips.  You — 
you  are  a  coward  ;  only  a  coward  would  take 
advantage  of  a  woman.' 
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'  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  so  yet,' 
he  said,  with  a  gleam  of  cold  amusement  in 
his  eyes.  *Do  not  cry  out  before  you  are 
hurt.  I  will  keep  your  little  secret,  but  you 
must  be  open  with  me,  for  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  you  come  to  be 
Geoffrey  Connisterre's  wife.  He  was  not 
in  your  father's  clique ' 

'  My  father  is  dead,'  she  said  quietly,  look- 
ing away  from  her  companion  to  the  shady 
avenues  beneath  the  trees. 

'  Dead  ?  What !  before  you  met  Connis- 
terre  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  But  I  heard  some  tale  of  your  husband 
having  married  a  widow  ? ' 

*  So  he  has,'  she  responded,  with  a  laugh 
which  was  half  hysterical.  '  I  was  married  to 
his  half-cousin  who — but  why  do  you  wish  me 
to  go  into  all  these  details  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
for  you  that  there  is  a  chance  of  happiness  for 
me  now — I  am  happy,  I  will  be  happy.  I 
have  done  with  the  past  altogether.    Geoffrey 
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knows  the  best  and  the  worst  of  me.     Surely 
you  can  leave  me  alone.' 

Latouche  was  silent.  He  had  still  that 
other  card  to  play.  Should  he  use  it  now. 
It  was  a  toss  up,  yes — or  no. 

*  So  proud  a  man,  too,  as  Connisterre,'  he 
murmured  half  aloud. 

'  What  did  you  say  ?  ' 

'Well,  to  be  more  candid  than  polite,  I 
must  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  a 
man  of  Connisterre's  position  and  standing 
should  take  a  daughter  of  Richard  Deane's 
for  his  wife.' 

'  Leonie  paused.  They  were  in  a  secluded 
path,  with  nobody  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  she  faced  him  indignantly,  the  colour 
deepening  in  her  cheeks,  and  a  fire  of  anger 
in  her  eyes. 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Latouche,' 
she  said.  'What  have  you  to  urge  against 
my  father  ?  He  was  unfortunate,  he  was 
poor ;  but  surely  these  are  not  crimes  in  the 
sight   of  any    one.       I    adore    his    memory. 
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I  will  not  have  you  say  one  word  against 
him.' 

'  Unfortunate  and  poor,  yes,  he  was  all  that,' 
repeated  Latouche  slowly.  '  But  in  spite  of 
his  poverty  he  had  many  ways  of  making 
money,  some  of  which  I  scarcely  fancy  that 
your  husband,  even  little  as  I  know  him, 
would  approve.' 

'  Will  you  explain  ? '  she  exclaimed,  still 
facing  him,  angry  and  defiant. 

*  Listen.'  He  gripped  her  arm  almost 
brutally  and  drew  her  to  one  of  the  adjacent 
benches.  *  Sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  ;  you 
wish  to  know,  and  you  shall  know.  Is  it 
news  for  you  to  learn  that  in  his  young  days, 
your  father  was  imprisoned  for  forgery  ? 
That  he  left  England  a  ruined  and  disgraced 
man,  kicked  out  by  his  relations  to  earn  his 
living  abroad  by  gambling  and  cardsharping, 
a  mode  of  life  for  which,  judging  by  his 
success,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  If  it  is 
not  news  to  you,  it  will  be,  I  think,  to  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Connisterre — at  least  if  we  are  to 
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judge  him  by  his  recently  uttered  strictures 
upon  family  disgrace.' 

Leonie  gave  a  little  moan,  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  remained  quite  still.  She 
did  not  speak,  did  not  cry  out,  did  not  break 
out  into  a  torrent  of  passionate  reproach  as 
Latouche  half  fancied  she  might.  The  wound 
was  too  deep  for  that.  Her  whole  fabric  of 
happiness  had  crumbled  at  a  touch.  She 
must  guard  this  disgraceful  secret  from 
Geoffrey's  knowledge,  no  matter  what  it  cost 
— never  let  him  know  the  truth,  never  let  him 
learn  what  poisoned  blood  ran  in  the  veins 
of  the  girl  whom  he  had  made  his  wife  ^nd 
taken  into  a  family  of  whose  unspotted  lineage 
he  had  been  so  justly  proud.  Had  Leonie 
known  her  husband  better  she  would  straight- 
way have  told  him  all,  pleaded  her  ignorance 
of  this  hateful  story  when  she  had  married 
him  ;  but  with  a  little  shiver  she  recalled  his 
recently  uttered  words,  his  strictures  upon  a 
man  who  disgraced  his  name,  the  punish- 
ment he  would  mete  out  to  the  offender.     Let 
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him  know  this  ?  let  him  know  that  he  had 
married  the  daughter  of  a  common  felon,  one 
to  whom  the  world  might  well  point  the  finger 
of  scorn.  How  dared  she?  Would  he  not 
separate  himself  from  her  as  one  with  w^hom 
he  could  not  live.  Leonie's  emotional  tem- 
perament conjured  up  the  most  exaggerated 
horrors  ;  she  was  lacking  in  judgment,  excit- 
able, always  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  her 
impulses,  and  did  not  pause  to  consider  that 
even  this  disgrace  was  not  ground  upon 
which  a  man  like  Connisterre  would  separate 
himself  from  his  wife.  Annoyed  he  might 
be,  ashamed  undoubtedly,  but  he  would 
scarcely  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  child.  Latouche  however,  watching  the 
terror-stricken  little  face,  knew  that  the  victim 
was  ready  to  his  hand,  but  even  into  his 
base  mind  there  had  not  yet  flashed  the 
idea  how  he  could  turn  all  this  to  personal 
advantage.  It  was  sufficient  satisfaction 
for  the  present  to  feel  that  he  had  it 
in     his    power    to    wound     Connisterre     in 
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his     most     vulnerable     spot  —  his     family 
pride. 

*  It  can't  be  true  !  oh,  it  can't  be  true  ! '  she 
wailed  at  last,  looking  up  at  him  with  an 
expression  in  her  eyes  which  might  have 
moved  any  one  but  Raoul  Latouche  to  pity. 

'  It  is  true.' 

'  Then  why  did  you  tell  me  ?  Was  it  only 
to  make  me  miserable  ? '  The  tears  were 
running  down  her  cheeks,  her  lips  quivering 
like  a  child's. 

*  My  dear  girl,' — Latouche  drew  out  a 
cigar,  lighted  it,  flung  away  the  fusee  before 
he  continued, — '  if  I  had  not  told  you  same 
one  else  would.  It  is  known  to  others — 
some  one  will  probably  inform  your  husband.' 
Then  after  a  pause — '  You  do  not  wish  this  }  ' 

'  Wish  it !  Will  the  knowledge  make  him 
happier ;  rnake  me  ^  Oh,  if  you  have  any 
pity,  Mr.  Latouche,  do  not  tell  him.  If  I  had 
known  before  I  never  would  have  married 
him.  I  have  not  harmed  you,  nor  done 
you  any  wrong,  why  should  you   persecute 
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me  like  this  ?  Don't  tell  him  ;  oh  please, 
let  it  remain  a  secret.  I  will  be  grateful  to 
you  for  ever.'  Leonie  was  half  beside  her- 
self with  grief  and  terror,  pouring  out  her 
words  of  entreaty  incoherently,  little  thinking, 
poor,  unhappy  child,  how  her  prayer  to  keep 
this  story  a  secret  played  into  Latouche's 
hands,  and  gave  him  a  hold,  which  in  the  days 
to  come  would  be  like  a  chain  of  iron  around 
her.  Latouche  listened,  smiling  grimly.  He 
was  coward  enough  to  feel  a  satisfaction  in 
thus  having  a  woman  at  his  mercy,  sueing  to 
him  for  a  pity  which  he  was  not  generous 
enough  to  bestow. 

*  Tell  him  ?  oh  no,  I  shall  not  tell  him,'  he 
said,  taking  her  hand  with  assumed  gentle- 
ness, thinking  it  better  to  temporise  and  thus 
redouble  his  influence  over  her.  '  It  is,  as 
you  say,  nothing  to  me,  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  others.  There  is  one  man  who,  I  am 
afraid,  may  give  you  trouble,  but  I  will  see 
if  I  can,  for  your  sake,  make  him  keep  silence 
upon  this  subject.' 
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'  Tell  him  he  must,  he  must  —  oh,  if  only 
I  had  some  money — but  I  will,  yes  I  will 
pay  him  to  be  quiet.  Mr.  Latouche,  I  asked 
you  a  favour  once  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  grant ;  won't  you  grant  me  one 
again  ?  I  think  I  could  find  money  to  give 
him — please  manage  this  for  me.  If  I  can 
do  nothing  else  I  can  sell  my  pearl  necklace 
— it  was  my  mother's,  and  I  think  is  very 
valuable.  She  would  be  the  first  to  say  to 
me,  sell  it.  Please  go  to  see  him,  Mr. 
Latouche,  will  you  not }  ' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  swimming 

in   tears.     Latouche  was  silent.     One  woM 

in  that  anxious  supplication  had  arrested  his 

attention  and  flashed  a  despicable  idea  into 

his  mind.     One  word — money.      A  man  who 

can  descend  to  the  depths  of  blackmailing 

must  have  reached  a  very  low  ebb  indeed, 

so  low  that  the  '  angels  might  look  down  and 

shudder.'     It  was  to  this  depth  that  Raoul 

Latouche  had  now  suddenly  fallen.      He  saw 

a  means,  by  the  pressure  of  a  fictitious  third 
VOL.  n  II 
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party,  of  extorting  money  from  Leonie  to 
meet  his  most  pressing  liabilities.  To  shut 
the  mouth  of  this  suppositious  man  reward 
would  be  necessary.  Latouche  did  not  use 
such  an  ugly  word  to  himself  as  blackmail.  It 
was  a  bit  of  sharp  practice,  if  you  like ;  but  why 
should  Connisterre  not  be  made  indirectly  to 
pay  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  always 
stood  persistently  in  his,  Raoul  Latouche's, 
light  ?  Raoul  was  vain  enough  to  imagine 
that  but  for  this  man  he  might  by  now  have 
been  Claudia  Desborough's  husband,  and  a 
sharer  in  her  wealth.  Yes,  he  should  pay  for 
it,  and  heavily  too.  Latouche  had  little 
doubt  that  Leonie  would  succeed  in  obtaining 
from  her  husband  the  requisite  money  without 
arousing  his  suspicion.  All  this  and  a  great 
deal  more  passed  through  his  unprincipled 
mind  as  he  sat  there  in  the  May  sunshine 
puffing  contentedly  at  his  cigar.  People 
strolling  to  and  fro  looked  at  this  silent 
couple  on  the  bench  curiously,  perhaps 
surmising    as    to    the    reason    of    Leonie's 
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evident    distress    and    tear -filled    eyes.       It 
irritated  Latouche. 

'Mrs.  Connisterre,'  he  said  sharply,  *do 
compose  yourself.  Have  you  forgotten 
where  we  are  ?  the  cynosure  of  a  hundred 
eyes,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  have  Mr. 
Connisterre  charge  down  on  us  in  the  role 
of  an  outraged  husband.  For  Heaven's  sake 
dry  your  eyes,  and  try  to  look  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Tears  are  a  luxury  for  the 
boudoir,  not  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  Sunday 
afternoon  ! ' 

'  But  you  have  not  promised  what  I 
asked,'  she  said,  lowering  her  parasol  as  a 
screen. 

'  About  the  man  who  knows  your  father's 
history  ?  —  I  will  see  him  after  I  return 
to  London.  You  must  not  be  surprised  if 
you  have  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  be 
silent.  Mr.  Connisterre  is  a  rising  man, 
popular  in  London  society ;  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  this  person  may  know  all  about  his 
marriage,  and  has  seen  his  way  to  making 
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capital  out  of  it.  It  would  be  a  treat  to 
watch  your  husband's  face  when  he  hears  this 
story — if  he  ever  does.  I  think  he  would  be 
content  to  pay  and  keep  it  secret.' 

'  But  you  have  promised,'  she  pleaded. 

'  Oh,  I  won't  tell  him.  Rest  assured 
of  that.  My  faith !  he  had  better  have 
married  Claudia.' 

All  the  woman  was  alert  at  once  in 
Leonie.  Since  that  memorable  occasion  when 
she  and  Geoffrey  had  their  first  quarrel  over 
his  previous  engagement,  she  had  never  dared 
to  mention  the  subject  again,  but  her  curiosity 
was  none  the  less  eager. 

*  Who  is  Claudia  ? '  she  asked  rather 
sharply,  as  acting  upon  Latouche's  sug- 
gestion they  left  the  bench  and  walked 
slowly  on. 

'  Who  is  Sylvia  ?  what  is  she,  that  all  her 
swains  commend  her  1 '  hummed  Latouche 
carelessly.  '  Not  to  know  Claudia  Des- 
borough  is  to  argue  yourself  unknown  —  at 
least  in  certain  circles.    She  is,  in  my  opinion, 
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and  probably  in  your  husband's  also,  the 
most  lovely  woman  in  London — lovely  with  a 
statuesque  charm  which  must  have  appealed 
to  his  artistic  senses.  When  he  lost  Claudia 
he  lost  a  face  which  was  a  fortune  in  it- 
self. Artists  should  always  marry  beautiful 
women,  for  it  saves  so  much  expense  in 
models.  I  do  not  mean  to  say' — this  with 
a  supercilious  bow  and  a  lift  of  his  expressive 
brows — '  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  have 
no  beauty  of  a  certain  stamp,  but  it  is  not 
the  beauty  of  Claudia  Desborough.  Where 
in  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Drea77i  you  might 
have  figured  as  a  sprite,  Claudia  could  have 
stood  for  Titania  ! ' 

'  But  you  do  not  say  who  she  is  ? ' 
'  Has  not  Mr.  Connisterre  made  you  a 
confidante  of  his  past  romance  ?  Ah  well,  I 
suppose  husbands  don't.  They  must  have 
perfect  confidence  upon  the  past  of  the  wife, 
a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  every 
sin  down  to  the  merest  peccadillo  of  girlish 
days.     All  the  slippers  worked  for  handsome 
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curates,  the  moonlight  rambles,  the  stolen 
kisses  and  picnic  flirtations,  but  for  themselves 
— it  is  quite  different.  What  right  have  you 
to  question  us  about  the  past?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  we  take  you  as  an  element  of  the 
future?  I  endorse  all  this,  think  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  for — the  men,  but  sometimes, 
as  at  present  for  instance,  the  humorous  side 
strikes  me.  I  like  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
these  whitewashed  benedicks,  and  recount  a 
little  of  what  /  know  about  them.  It  amuses 
their  wives,  and  often  enlightens  them.  Shall 
I  tell  you  now  about  Claudia  ? ' 

'  If  you  like, 'said  Leonie,  with  an  affectation 
of  indifference  ;  but  even  as  she  gave  the  per- 
mission she  realised  that  it  was  bad  taste  to 
permit  any  one  to  discuss  her  husband  in  her 
presence.  Connisterre  had  been  content  to 
take  her  as  she  was,  neither  seeking  to 
question  nor  discover  anything  which  she  did 
not  choose  to  tell  him  ;  was  she  equally  just 
to  him  ?  Conscience  cried  aloud,  but  she 
stilled  its  clamour ;  that  demon  of  jealousy, 
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never  exorcised,  was  craving  to  hear  the 
worst. 

'  Of  course  I  know  my  husband  was 
engaged  before  he  met  me  at  Monte  Carlo/ 
she  said  rather  proudly. 

A  sudden  light  gleamed  in  Latouche's 
eyes.      He  was  quick  to  draw  conclusions. 

'  So  you  were  the  girl  who  was  at  Monte 
Carlo  with  him,'  he  exclaimed.  '  I  often 
wondered  if  I  should  get  to  the  bottom  of 
that  affair.  Come  now,  it  is  a  bargain,  you 
shall  tell  me  all  about  that,  and  I  will  tell  you 
of  Claudia.' 

Leonie  hesitated.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  would  be  better  to  explain.  Geoffrey 
had  made  no  mystery  of  it,  why  should 
she  ? 

With  some  confusion,  and  crimsoning 
cheeks,  she  related  the  incidents  which  had 
led  up  to  her  meeting  with  Geoffrey,  his 
goodness  to  her,  the  awkwardness  of  the 
situation,  Gerard  Connisterre's  death,  and  her 
second   marriage.     Latouche  whistled  softly 
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to  himself.  So  this  was  the  truth  about 
that  little  Monte  Carlo  escapade,  and  a  very 
Innocent  escapade  too !  He  could  have 
laughed  aloud  to  think  how  easily  Claudia 
had  been  gulled.  Oh,  worthy  maxim — 
'  Throw  plenty  of  mud,  some  of  It  Is  sure  to 
stick.'  Some  of  It  had  stuck,  and  even  If  he 
could  not  marry  Claudia  himself,  he  had  at 
least  prevented  Geoffrey  Connlsterre  from 
doing  so,  and  thus  Indirectly  saddled  him 
with  a  wife  whose  parentage  might  make  any 
man  blush. 

*  It  seems  that  the  days  of  quixotism  and 
tilting  at  windmills  are  not  over  even  in 
these  degenerate  times,'  he  laughed.  'My 
pretty  Leonle,  you  have  cost  Mr.  Connlsterre 
very  dear ;  I  wonder  if  you  guess  how  dear. 
Listen,  it  will  make  you  appreciate  him  all 
the  more,  and  be  doubly  anxious  to  keep  the 
story  of  your  father's  frailties  from  his  know- 
ledge. When  Connlsterre  came  to  your 
assistance  at  Monte  Carlo,  litde  thinking, 
poor  fellow,  what  an  expensive  journey  this 
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would  be  to  him,  he  was  engaged  to  my 
cousin,  Claudia  Desborough,  then  awaiting 
him  in  Rome.  Ladies  of  Miss  Desborough's 
calibre  do  not  care  for  an  "  honours  divided  " 
sort  of  game.  They  must  have  all  or  nothing. 
Some  story,  doubtless  a  garbled  one,  reached 
Claudia's  ears  with  reference  to  her  lover's 
escapade  at  Monte  Carlo — I  would  not  for 
worlds  shock  your  fastidious  senses,  7na  belle 
— but  you  figured  there  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
nisterre.  The  outside  world  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  your  former  husband — gossip 
is  rife.  This  story,  I  say,  came  to  Claudia's 
knowledge,  and  when  a  few  day's  later 
Geoffrey  Connisterre  reached  Rome,  he 
very  promptly  received  his  C07igd  at  my 
cousin's  hands.  Explanation  was  useless  ;  I 
believe  he  offered  one,  but  Claudia  was  not 
disposed  to  believe  it.  She  threw  him  over, 
terminated  her  engagement  without  further 
ceremony,  so  he  lost  a  lovely  wife  and  two 
thousand  a  year  by  his  stupid  gallantry. 
It   is    amusing,   is    it    not,    more    especially 
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when  one  considers  the  value  of  what  he  has 
gained  in  exchange  ?  ' 

*  How  much  longer  are  you  going  to 
torture  me  ? '  Leonie  exclaimed  passionately. 
*  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  know  of  my 
father's  disgrace,  but  you  must  dwell  upon  it 
in  every  word  and  look.      I  hate  you — I  hate 

the  very  sight  of  you.     If  I '  she  broke 

off,  colouring  confusedly.  They  were  face 
to  face  with  Geoffrey  and  Mr.  Armitage 
again. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

SUSPICIONS    DEEPENED 

Under  it  is  written, 
*  Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  thee  and  me  ! ' 

The  Golden  Legend. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  painful  for  any  woman 
to  find  out  that  her  husband  was  in  love 
with  another  when  he  married  her,  but  it  is 
doubly  painful  and  humiliating  to  learn  tlt^t 
it  was  her  unconscious  intervention  which 
ruined  that  prior  love  story  and  spoilt  his  life. 
Looking  back  years  afterwards  it  seemed 
to  Leonie  Connisterre  that  this  Sunday  in 
Paris  stood  out  in  her  memory  as  the  most 
wretched  she  had  ever  known.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  some  that  she  could  so  readily 
believe  evil  of  her  father  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Leonie  was  cognisant  of  a 
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great  many  things  which  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory  in  the  life  they  had  lived  together, 
and  realised  also  that  there  must  have  been 
some  grave  reason  for  the  quarrel  between 
her  first  husband  and  her  father.  Thinking 
over  it  all,  when  alone  in  her  room  later  on 
the  same  day,  Leonie  was  forced  to  a  belief 
in  the  bitter  truth.  The  circumstances  of  her 
past  life,  its  Bohemian  irregularities,  its  dearth 
of  friends,  her  father's  dissipated  acquaint- 
ances, all  seemed  in  keeping  with  Latouche's 
story.  She  could  not  but  believe  it,  and  the 
agony  and  humiliation  were  severe.  She 
was  very  proud,  poor  little  soul ;  she  had 
never  hitherto  had  to  blush  for  any  act  of 
her  own,  and  her  desire  to  keep  this  previous 
acquaintance  with  Latouche  a  secret  from 
her  husband,  had  its  origin  only  in  a  humili- 
ating recollection  of  having  once  been 
forced  by  her  father  to  borrow  money  from 
Latouche,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in 
Naples,  and  a  frequenter  of  Mr.  Deane's 
salon.       She    remembered     it    all    so    well. 
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the  shame  which  the  mission  caused  her, 
the  good-natured  impertinent  way  in  which 
he  had  assented,  the  kiss  which  without 
permission  he  had  taken  in  payment  of  his 
generosity,  a  kiss  which  had  set  every  pulse 
in  the  girl's  body  thrilling  with  impotent 
anger  and  shame,  but  which,  alas,  she  was 
powerless  to  resent.  She  hated  him  and 
hated  herself  ever  after  as  if  the  memory  of 
the  loathsome  caress  could  never  be  effaced. 
It  was,  perhaps,  something  of  this — a  dread 
lest  the  little  story  should  some  time  come  to 
Geoffrey's  ears — which  had  impelled  her  to 
receive  Latouche  as  a  stranger,  but  it  had 
been  a  mistake,  and  she  realised  that  now. 
Kneeling  before  her  bedroom  window  in  the 
moonlight  which  lay  over  the  city  like  a  mantle 
of  snow  and  streamed  in  across  the  floor, 
Leonie  put  down  her  head  upon  her  arms  and 
sobbed  like  a  child.  It  is  very  hard  to  have 
your  illusions  shattered,  very  hard  when  some 
brutal  hand  tears  away  the  gossamer  veil 
which  you  have  drawn  between  yourself  and 
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reality,  and  reveals  the  hideous  facts  behind — 
facts  which  you  would  fain  have  kept  a  secret 
from  yourself  and  all  the  world.  We  are 
fond  of  saying  'let  us  know  the  worst,' but 
I  think  it  is  better  not  sometimes.  Better  a 
little  gilding,  a  little  covering  of  the  clay  with 
flowers,  that  our  eyes  may  have  something 
pleasant  upon  which  to  rest.  If  there  can 
be  moments  of  oblivion,  in  Heaven's  name 
let  us  take  advantage  of  them  and  hold  the 
poppy  heads  until  they  wither,  for  so  long  as 
no  effort  of  ours  can  mitigate  the  pain,  or  avert 
one -thousandth  part  of  its  terror,  we  may 
as  well  forget  it  is  there ;  we  shall  come 
soon  enough  to  a  realisation.  Poor  Leonie, 
she  had  been  dragged  roughly  from  her 
fool's  paradise  and  was  face  to  face  now 
with  the  wreck  of  her  happiness.  Why  had 
Geoffrey  married  her?  why  had  he  not  left 
her  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  and  make  his 
peace  with  the  girl  who  should  have  been 
his  wife  ?  She  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  proud 
man  rarely  forgives  a  stain  upon  his  honour, 
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and  that  Geoffrey,  wounded  in  his  faith,  would 
never  stoop  to  plead  with  Claudia  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  former  relations.  Slowly  the 
time  dragged  on,  and  still  Leonie  remained 
on  her  knees  before  the  open  window.  All 
thought  of  sleep  was  banished ;  there  was 
room  for  nothing  in  her  mind  but  this  hideous 
story  which  Raoul  Latouche  had  told  to  her. 
Connisterre,  coming  into  the  room  as  the 
clock  chimed  eleven,  started  in  some  amaze- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  little  figure  in  the 
moonlight,  for  he  had  supposed  Leonie  to 
be  in  bed  and  asleep  an  hour  ago.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  she  turned  away  from 
him,  hiding  her  face  so  that  he  should  not 
see  its  tear  stains ;  but  he  sat  down  on  a 
low  chair  by  the  window,  taking  holding  of 
her  hands  as  if  to  compel  her  to  face  him. 
A  vague,  uncomfortable  suspicion  had  arisen 
in  his  mind  that  Latouche  was  connected 
with  this  curious  change  in  Leonie's  manner. 
Her  embarrassment  when  suddenly  con- 
fronted   by  himself   and    Armitage    on    the 
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Bois,  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  the 
confused  words  and  nervous  colour,  warned 
him  there  was  something  wrong.  Suspicion 
is  like  a  tangled  skein  of  wool,  difficult  to 
unravel  until  the  right  end  is  found,  when  it 
comes  apart  as  if  by  magic,  one  thread  dove- 
tailing neatly  into  another.  Connisterre  had 
not  as  yet  seized  upon  the  clue  but  he  was 
looking  for  it. 

'  Leonie,'  he  said,  gazing  straight  into  her 
eyes,  which  fell  before  his  in  embarrassment, 
'  I  should  be  very  dense  if  I  could  not  see 
there  was  something  wrong  with  you  to-day. 
Is  it  a  mental  or  a  bodily  trouble  ?  Surely 
you  can  tell  me.' 

'  It  is  only — I  am  tired,'  she  said,  looking 
out  of  the  window  and  leaving  her  hand  in  his. 

'  Tired  and  something  else,  I  think.  Has 
our  holiday  been  too  long — you  want  to  go 
back  to  England  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't,'  she  said,  dragging  her  hand 
away.  '  I  don't  want  ever  to  go  back  to 
England.     It  has  been  a  beautiful  holiday.' 
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There  was  an  unmistakable  sob  in  her  voice. 
Geoffrey  looked  down  at  her,  stroking  his 
moustache  thoughtfully. 

'  But  you  know  I  cannot  spend  all  my  time 
abroad,'  he  said,  after  a  pause.  '  When  you 
married  me,  Leonie,  I  told  you  that  we 
should  have  to  spend  part  of  the  year  in 
London,  and  really  you  will  not  have  much 
to  complain  about.  It  is  the  nicest  time  of 
the  year  and  everything  will  be  new  to  you.' 

'  I  shall  not  have  you  all  to  myself  then,' 
she  whispered. 

'Oh,  is  that  it?'  He  laughed,  then  his 
face  grew  grave  again,  and  bending  forward 
he  put  one  arm  round  her,  drawing  her  a 
little  nearer  to  him. 

'  Leonie,  I  want  to  ask  you  something,' 
he  said  bluntly,  going,  as  was  his  wont, 
straight  to  the  point.  *  Have  you  met 
Raoul  Latouche  before  this  afternoon?' 

He  felt  the  thrill  which  shot  through  the 
girl's  figure  at  his  words,  and  the  tenderness 
of  his  clasp  instinctively  relaxed. 

VOL.  II  12 
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'  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  condescend  to 
explain  why  you  pretended  to  meet  as 
strangers,'  he  said  coldly.  If  his  voice  had 
been  more  gentle,  his  face  less  stern  and 
angry,  she  would  have  yielded  at  once,  but 
his  hauteur  drove  her  to  defiance  for  self- 
protection.  A  sledge  hammer  may  break 
the  casket  and  reveal  its  treasure,  while  a 
little  patience  will  often  discover  the  lock 
and  avoid  defacing  the  box.  Frightened  by 
her  husband's  look  and  tone,  Leonie  assumed 
a  bravado  she  was  far  from  feeling. 

'  I  do  not  seek  to  know  everything  about 
your  friends  and  youi'  secrets,'  she  said 
defiantly.  'You  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  Mr.  Latouche's  cousin 
to  whom  you  were  engaged,  and  that  she 
threw  you  over.'  Leonie  paused.  Like  a 
child  she  was  frightened  at  the  temerity  of 
her  own  words,  and  in  the  silence  which 
followed  she  could  hear  her  heart  beat. 

'  Mr.  Latouche  apparently  made  good  use 
of  his  time  this  afternoon,'  said  Connisterre 
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at  last,  in  a  voice  which  despite  his  effort  for 
self-control  absolutely  vibrated  with  passion. 
'  Perhaps,  since  he  was  so  obliging  as  to  give 
you  particulars  of  my  private  affairs,  he 
explained  the  reason  why  my  engagement 
was  broken  off  with  his  cousin.' 

Leonie  quivered  as  at  the  touch  of  the  lash. 
In  the  heat  of  her  anger  and  jealousy  she 
had  for  the  moment  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  she  who  was  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  ruin  of  his  life.  Mingled  emotions  con- 
tended for  the  supremacy.  She  was  at  war 
with  him,  with  herself — reckless  now  in  the 
ruin  of  her  happiness  what  words  escaped  her 
lips.  Her  self-control  had  given  way,  finding 
relief,  as  was  perhaps  natural,  in  an  outbreak  of 
incoherent  complaints  against  him  for  marry- 
ing her  out  of  pity.  If  she  had  known  that 
another  woman  was  everything  to  him,  and 
she  nothing,  would  she  not  have  starved 
rather  than  married  him  ?  There  was  no 
need  for  self-sacrifice  on  his  part,  the  days  of 
such  were  over.     If  an  unlucky  fate  had  not 
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sent  him  in  her  way  at  Monte  Carlo,  then  all 
would  have  been  well.  She  wished  they  had 
never  met — never!  It  was  a  hateful  life,  oh, 
if  only  she  were  dead.  It  was  a  childish, 
inconsistent,  nonsensical  burst  of  rage,,  but 
Leonie's  excitable  temperament,  warmed  by 
her  hot  Italian  blood,  was  wrought  to  fever 
heat  by  the  events  of  the  afternoon  and  the 
strain  which  she  had  been  obliged  to  put 
upon  herself  There  was  some  excuse  for 
her,  but  Connisterre  made  none.  He  listened 
to  the  storm  in  silence,  biting  his  moustache 
with  nervous  irritation  at  her  injustice.  It  was 
a  sting  in  her  words,  too — the  sting  of  truth 
— which  incensed  him.  Connisterre  knew 
that  it  was  not  even  such  a  generous  motive 
as  pity  which  had  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  his  marriage.  It  was  rather  some 
vague  irritation  against  his  life,  a  longing  for 
change  and  domestic  relations,  and  some, 
not  very  powerful  leaning  to  Leonie  her- 
self. He  had  been  intensely  sorry  for  the 
girl,  had  done  his  best  for  her  under  embar- 
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rassing  circumstances,  was  anxious  that  her 
future  should  be  a  happy  one,  but  all  these 
considerations  would  not  have  driven  him  to 
such  a  serious  step  as  matrimony  if  his  own 
personal  inclination  had  not  tallied  with   it. 
Now,  after  eight  weeks  of  honeymooning,  he 
was  beginning  to  doubt   the  wisdom   of  his 
marriage,  and  was  angry  with  her  for  finding 
it  out.      But  what  enraged  him  more  than  all, 
was  the  fact  that  she  had  dared  to  deceive 
him    about    Raoul    Latouche ;    that  she    had 
stooped  so  low  as  to  combine  with  another, 
and  that  other  a  man,  to  hoodwink  and  throw 
dust   in   his   eyes.       If  he  could   have   gorte 
boldly  to  her  now,  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and 
truthfully  avowed  that  he  loved  her  as  fondly 
as   even   she   could    desire   to  be  loved,   she 
would  have  sobbed  out  her  confession  upon 
his  breast,  and  all  would  have  been  well  with 
them  ;    but  this   he  could   not  do ;    he  could 
only  stand  there  and  fume  against  woman's 
duplicity  and  woman's  injustice  with  an  angry 
word  of  remonstrance  against  her  behaviour. 
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*  I  hope  you  are  not  intending  to  treat 
me  often  to  such  scenes,'  he  broke  in  at  last 
sharply.  *  I  have  no  taste  for  them,  please 
remember.  You  are  old  enough  to  know 
that  few  men  marry  the  woman  they  first  love. 
Matrimony  is  an  every  day  affair,  and  surely 
we  can  jog  along  without  such  exhibitions  as 
these.  Do  drop  that  nonsense,  for  it  is  non- 
sense to  suppose  we  are  not  to  be  happy  in 
the  future,  simply  because  I  cared  for  some- 
body else  in  the  past.' 

*  You  care  for  her  now,'  she  sobbed. 

'  I  don't.  But  I  will  not  answer  for  my 
love  for  you  if  it  is  to  be  tried  like  this.  As 
for  your  past  acquaintance  with  Latouche, 
pray  keep  the  truth  about  it  to  yourself.  I 
shall  not  say  one  word  upon  the  matter, 
only  remember  this — and  I  warn  you  plainly, 
/  will  not  have  him  hanging  about  my  house 
in  London  as  a  past  or  present  friend.' 

Connisterre  finished  his  remarks  with  his 
hand  upon  the  door,  and  then  went  out, 
shutting  it  behind  him.      He  was  astonished 
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to  find  how  the  Httle  fracas  had  disturbed 
his  customary  placidity.  His  nerves  seemed 
absolutely  shaken.  He  walked  rapidly  on 
down  the  corridors  and  long  flights  of  stairs 
into  the  cool  air  outside,  which  blew  refresh- 
ingly about  his  temples.  Paris  was  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  silver  light,  brilliant,  unreal, 
and  picturesque,  every  building  and  every 
little  turret  standing  out  like  a  silhouette  in 
the  whiteness.  It  was  an  ideal  night  for  a 
stroll,  but  Connisterre  hardly  noticed  where 
he  was  going,  and  walked  on  without  any 
set  purpose  in  the  direction  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  and  the  Champs  Elysees.  In 
the  cafis  chantants  here,  outlined  by  their 
garlands  and  festoons  of  lighted  lamps  all  was 
brightness  and  hilarity.  Faint  sounds  of 
music  were  wafted  on  the  still  air  across 
the  dusty  avenue.  Overhead,  the  sky  was 
studded  with  myriads  of  stars  twinkling  out 
like  glowworms  against  the  dark-blue  back- 
ground, the  wind  was  whispering  softly  in 
the  trees,  singing  a  good-night  lullaby  to  itself. 
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but  Connisterre  for  some  time  was  in  no  mood 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
night.  By  degrees,  however,  he  grew  cooler, 
anger  gave  place  to  a  softer  feeling,  resent- 
ment faded  away.  When  he  reached  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  the  moonlit  road  there  was  a 
softer  expression  upon  his  face.  Already 
he  was  regretting  the  harsh  words  with 
which  he  had  left  his  wife,  regretting  the 
impulse  of  passion  which  for  a  moment  had 
claimed  him  as  her  own,  leaving  no  room  for 
chivalry,  or  pity  for  the  girl  whose  only  fault 
was  that  she  had  learned  to  love  him  too  well. 
'  Poor  little  soul,'  he  murmured,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  running  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
perplexedly  through  his  hair.  '  I  have  made 
an  awful  hash  of  matters  somehow  ;  but  who 
was  to  warn  me  she  could  be  so  profoundly 
jealous  !  Well,  I  must  go  back  and  make 
my  peace  with  her,  I  suppose,  and  for  the 
future  steer  clear  of  all  dangerous  subjects. 
Heigh-ho  !    but  matrimony  is  a  trying  state 
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sometimes.'     Then  he  laughed,  and  with  his 
good  humour  almost  restored  strolled   back 
along  the  dusty  road  to  his  hotel ;  only  the 
thought  of  Latouche  rankled  still  in  his  mind. 
That  past  acquaintance  might  be  of  no  im- 
portance ;    but   at   any  rate,   for    the   future 
Latouche  must  be  given  to  understand  that 
his  society  could  be  dispensed  with.      Leonie 
had  crept  to  bed  to  sob  out  her  grief  and 
perplexities    in    the    friendly   shelter   of  the 
pillows,   when    Connisterre    returned   to  the 
hotel.      She  did  not  awake  at  his  entrance, 
and  he  stood  still  a  moment  gazing  down  at 
her  with    some    remorse.       No  need  to  fell 
him  how  great  had  been  her  distress,  for  the 
tear-stained    face,   the  reddened  eyelids,  the 
short  irregular  breathing  which  came  almost 
like  sobs  from  her  parted  lips,  told  their  tale 
eloquently  enough.      Her  face  was  half-hidden 
from  his  sight,  but  one  hand  flung  out  across 
the  coverlet  in  the  abandonment  of  sleep  was 
still  grasping  a  handkerchief  wet  with  tears. 
She  looked  so  young,  such  a  child,  in  her 
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slumber,  that  it  seemed  absurd  to  be  angry 
with  her  even  for  a  moment.  She  moved 
as  he  came  nearer,  turned  restlessly  and 
buried  her  face  still  more  deeply  in  the 
pillows.  The  sleeve  of  her  night-dress  had 
slipped  up,  revealing  an  arm  white  and  round 
as  that  of  a  baby.  Connisterre  knelt  down 
and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it.  He  must  wake 
her  ;  he  was  full  of  compunction  for  his  share 
in  the  quarrel.  The  touch,  light  as  it  was, 
aroused  Leonie,  but  for  a  second  she  stared 
back  at  him  in  some  bewilderment,  then  as 
recollection  returned,  the  distressed  colour 
crept  into  her  cheeks. 

*  My  dear  little  wife,'  he  said,  lifting  her 
from  the  pillow  to  his  shoulder.  '  Have  I 
caused  all  those  tears  ?  I  must  have  behaved 
like  a  brute,  but,  chdrie,  you  made  me  awfully 
angry.  Never  deceive  me  again  ;  no,  not  In 
anything.  Let  there  be  perfect  confidence 
between  us,  Leonie,  and  all  the  rest  will 
come  right.  Give  me  a  kiss  now  and  say 
you  have  forgiven  me.' 
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Resist  him  ?  The  woman  must  have  been 
adamant  who  could  resist  Geoffrey  Connisterre 
in  his  softer  moments. 

'  I  will  tell  you  all  now,'  she  whispered, 
holding  one  of  his  hands  tightly  in  her  own. 
*  I  must — I  ought.' 

Poor  child,  she  was  struggling  so  hard  to 
free  herself  from  the  shackles  of  the  past, 
to  find  a  fresh  path  in  which  to  tread,  but 
he  did  not  realise  it.  In  his  new-born  love 
and  faith  for  her,  there  was  in  his  mind  only 
a  strong  wish  to  show  that  his  confidence  was 
still  unshaken,  his  belief  in  her  truth  warm 
as  ever,  and  quite  unconsciously  he  checked 
the  impulse  of  confession. 

'  No  ;  let  us  forget  it  all,'  he  said  kissing 
her  again.  '  We  will  never  renew  the  subject. 
You  and  I  have  done  with  the  past,  Leonie ; 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  future. 

Ah,  but  the  past  has  a  disagreeable  knack 
of  coming  to  the  fore  again,  and  rising  fully 
feathered  like  the  Phoenix  from  its  ashes  ;  we 
may  smother  it  down  with  clods  of  earth,  fetter 
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it  with  iron  shackles,  drop  it  in  the  rolling 
ocean,  but  even  then  it  will  rise  and  shriek 
with  hideous  voice  while  all  the  world  stands 
still  to  listen  and  we  sit  there  bowing  our 
heads  in  shame. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

IN    A    NEW   CIRCLE 

There  is  little  friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between 
equals. — BACON. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time,  so  says  an  old 
fairy  tale,  a  king  of  the  great  goblin  country, 
whose  body  was  a  beauteous  thing  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  whose  feet  were  clay.  Now 
this  king  being,  like  all  other  kings,  very 
anxious  to  retain  prestige  amongst  his  sub- 
jects, was  always  most  careful  to  hide  his 
deformity,  of  which,  through  skilful  manage- 
ment, all  were  ignorant.  To  this  end  he  wore 
a  cloak  of  voluminous  dimensions,  but  most 
unfortunately  it  happened  one  day  that  owing 
to  his  anxiety  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
cloak  and  to  evade  discovery,  he  overshot 
the  mark  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  had 
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a  serious  fall,  with  the  result  that  the  clay- 
feet  were  smashed  and  his  secret  was  a 
secret  on  longer.  Then  the  king's  select 
council,  who  alone  had  been  witnesses  of  this 
lamentable  disaster,  called  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss what  it  was  best  to  do,  and  they  by 
mutual  consent  decided  that  the  general 
public  must  still  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
king's  clay  feet.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
wellbeing  and  discipline  of  the  country  that 
there  should  be  a  regal  figure-head  before 
the  common  people,  so  they  re-set  up  the 
king,  and  only  his  immediate  followers  knew 
of  the  weakness  of  his  pedal  extremities, 
which,  alas,  threatened  to  throw  him  down 
at  any  moment.  It  was  something  not  un- 
like this  which  had  happened  to  Leonie 
Connisterre's  gold  and  silver  image  of  married 
life.  A  very  trifling  incident  had  served  to 
show  that  its  feet  were  of  ordinary  clay,  but 
she  acted  afterwards  much  as  did  the  king's 
councillors,  and  drew  a  cloak  round  the  injured 
part  to  screen  it  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the 
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public.  The  fabric  was  tottering,  however, 
and  the  cracks  had  a  disagreeable  way  of 
growing  wider  and  threatening  to  upset  the 
image  altogether.  We  cannot  live  quite 
within  ourselves.  We  must  go  out  into  the 
world,  and  the  world  is  very  inquisitive.  It 
likes  to  take  note  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
and  woes  of  all  those  little  units— 'other  people,' 
whose  affairs,  both  private  and  public,  are  so 
very  much  more  interesting  than  its  own. 
A  cloak  which  will  hide  the  manifold  sins 
and  weaknesses  of  poor  human  nature  must 
be  indeed  a  voluminous  one,  and  occasionally 
the  clay  feet  of  Leonie's  image  would  make 
themselves  unpleasantly  manifest.  After 
that  last  quarrel  with  Geoffrey  the  subject  of 
dispute  was  laid  aside  and  no  further  mention 
made  of  it  ;  but,  although  you  may  join  the 
ends  of  a  broken  cord  neatly,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  roughness  to  show  where 
the  rift  took  place.  It  troubled  Leonie  more 
than  Connisterre,  for  he  had  a  happy  knack 
of  shifting  his  disagreeables  to  one  side  and 
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occupying  himself  with  the  varied  interests 
of  the  moment ;  also  he  had  an  absorbing 
occupation  which  was  denied  to  her — his  art ; 
and  art  is  a  very  exacting  mistress.  She 
can  so  dominate  and  entwine  herself  in  the 
very  foundations  of  human  nature,  that  in 
the  end  she  becomes  possessed  of  the  power 
1  to  cast  out  all  other  interests  which  threaten 
to  war  against  her  sole  supremacy.  There 
had  been  a  short  time  in  Connisterre's  life 
when  the  influence  of  Claudia  Desborough 
was  paramount,  overshadowing  even  what 
had  formerly  been  his  leading-star — ambition  ; 
but  when  that  influence  was  withdrawn,  his 
former  mistress  re-asserted  herself  and  became 
perhaps  all  the  more  dominant  by  virtue  of 
her  temporary  abdication.  Art  in  any  shape 
or  form  was  the  breath  of  life  to  Geoffrey 
Connisterre,  and  he  had  sprung  almost  at  one 
bound  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  to 
the  summit.  To  attain  success,  fame,  to 
become  a  master  in  his  profession,  to  feel 
that  he  had  reached  the  very  highest  altitude 
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of  the  artistic  world,  was  what  he  Hved  for. 
His  marriage  came  but  as  an  Interlude, 
a  fact  of  course,  but  a  fact  which  would  not 
have  much  influence  either  for  or  against  his 
work.  Not  that  he  was  in  any  way  neglectful 
of  his  wife  or  failing  in  tenderness  to  her,  but 
those  dreams  of  Leonle's  that  she  would  share 
his  studio  life  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Geoffrey  could  not  do  with  her 
perpetually  there ;  models  were  coming  and 
going,  with  some  of  whom  he  would  not 
permit  her  to  come  in  contact ;  or  his  artist 
friends  dropped  in,  bringing  with  them  tales 
from  Bohemia  or  interest  with  which  she 
had  nothing  in  common  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  not  at  work  he  was  willing  enough 
to  play  escort  and  take  her  wherever  she 
wished  to  go.  Invitations  showered  down 
upon  her  In  such  numbers  that  had  she 
accepted  half  it  would  have  been  at  the  risk 
of  her  health,  never  very  robust.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  tide  of  amusement  and  their 
mutual  circle  of  friends  drifted  her  into  Claudia 
VOL.  n  13 
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Desborough's  society,  and  Claudia,  remember- 
ing of  old  Connisterre's  admiration  for  beautiful 
women,  gazed  in  well-bred  curiosity  at  this 
foreign,  unsophisticated  slip  of  a  girl  whom  he 
had  made  his  wife.  But  if  Miss  Desborough 
possessed  a  statuesque  beauty  of  face  and 
figure,  if  her  features  were  perfectly  chiselled, 
and  her  eyes  bright  as  stars,  there  were  those 
who  voted  that  little  Mrs.  Connisterre  had  a 
witching  prettiness  of  face  and  manner  which 
might  well  afford  to  laugh  at  the  accepted 
canons  of  feminine  beauty.  Leonie,  however, 
freely  admitted  Miss  Desborough's  loveliness, 
and  ceased  to  wonder  that  Connisterre  had 
found  it  hard  to  forget  this  stately  woman 
who  was  the  cynosure  of  most  men's  eyes, 
and  a  noted  figure  in  any  London  drawing- 
room  which  owned  her  as  a  guest.  Even 
Quentin  Lee,  who  made  it  a  boast  that  one 
pretty  woman  was  to  him  as  any  other,  used 
to  shake  his  head  and  murmur  a  word  of 
admiration  when  he  drove  in  the  Park 
with     Leonie,    and    they   encountered    Miss 
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Desborough     with     one     or    other    of    her 
admirers. 

'  Not  but  what  she  is  a  Httle  too  statu- 
esque,' he  said  one  afternoon,  looking  at  her 
critically  as  she  passed  them  with  a  foreign 
prince  in  close  attendance.  '  I  should  prefer 
less  perfection,  and  more  of  the  "  creature  not 
too  bright  and  fair,"  etc.,  for  the  woman  I 
married.  You  could  not  embrace  a  marble 
figure  with  any  hope  of  satisfaction.  She 
wants  life,  and  love,  and  energy  to  make  her 
human.  It  would  be  like  beating  against  a 
stone  wall  to  try  and  produce  emotion  ther^' 

*  Perhaps  she  has  been  awake  once  but 
sleeps  again,'  said  Leonie,  mindful  of  former 
passages  in  her  rival's  life.  '  She  has  a  heart 
like  every  one  else,  and  it  must  beat  some- 
times.' 

'  It  will  never  beat  to  anything  but  a 
society  marriage  and  diamonds  galore,'  re- 
torted Quentin.     '  Oh,  you  women  ! ' 

*  Oh,  you  men ! '  mimicked  Leonie,  and 
they  both  laughed. 
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It  is  good  to  be  young  and  foolish  some- 
times and  to  laugh  at  nothing.  The  world 
will  grind  us  into  sobriety  soon  enough,  and 
Leonie  was  still  at  an  age  when  frivolity 
appealed  more  to  her  than  earnestness  of 
purpose. 

'  If  each  one  carried  a  glass  before  his 
brain  so  that  we  could  see  what  he  was 
thinking  about,  how  interesting  it  would  be,' 
she  remarked,  looking  round  upon  the  crowds 
of  people  with  a  critical  air,  as  if  meditating 
some  anatomical  operation  then  and  there. 
'  Now,  that  stout  old  gentleman  hanging  over 
the  rails  with  a  rose  in  his  coat  and  a  glass 
in  his  right  eye,  staring  at  us,  I  wonder  of 
what  he  is  thinking  ? ' 

'  That  you  are  a  purty  little  devil.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
denizens  of  the  nether  world,  perhaps,'  said 
Lee,  who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
making  fun  of  his  companion,  but  who  was 
in  spite  of  it  one  of  her  staunchest  ad- 
herents. 
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*  You  are  very  rude.  I  think  he  is  admir- 
ing my  hat' 

'  There  is  not  much  to  admire  in  it,  but  I 
daresay  what  there  is  would  move  a  red 
Indian  to  envy.  The  hats  of  the  present 
season  should  be  worn  only  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  ring  through  the  nose  and  a 
waistband  of  feathers,  for  they  lose  half  their 
originality  taken  in  conjunction  with  a  tailor- 
made  gown.  Suppose  I  went  about  with  a 
devil's  wing  in  the  front  of  my  hat,  and  a 
Covent  Garden  bouquet  above  that,  topped 
with  a  wisp  from  a  dusting  brush.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  guys  women  make  of  them'- 
selves  in  the  present  day.  You  have  as  much 
stuff  in  one  sleeve,  Mrs.  Connisterre,  as  would 
make  me  a  pair  of  trou ' 

'  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  vulgar,' 
she  interrupted,  checking  Quentin's  flow  of 
oratory.  '  We  must  dress,  and  we  must 
follow  the  fashions.  We  cannot  all  be  red 
Indians  in  beads  and  feathers.' 

*  And  if  you  were,  one-half  of  the  women 
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would  be  perpetually  quarrelling  as  to  the 
latest  shade  in  paint,  or  who  had  the  finest 
nose  ring.  You  go  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  Either  you  tie  yourselves  up  so  tightly 
that  walking  becomes  impossible,  and  the 
ascent  of  a  two -inch  step  as  difficult  as  an 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  you  blossom  out 
like  a  balloon  and  wear  floating  ribbons  long 
enough  to  make  a  scaling  ladder  to  Mars. 
Sometimes  you  wear  no  hat  at  all  ;  do  you 
call  that  thing  you  have  on  a  hat  or  a  bonnet  ? 
Sometimes  you  burst  forth  in  one  like  a 
Baldwin  parachute.  I  don't  know  why  you 
don't  dress  sensibly.' 

'  You  cannot  be  expected  to  know  every- 
thing,' she  retorted,  rather  incensed  by  the 
criticism  of  her  new  hat.  '  Your  brain  is 
already  stocked  with  so  much  wisdom  that  to 
increase  its  store  might  run  a  risk  of  cracking 
its  walls.' 

'  Pray  go  on,'  said  Lee,  adjusting  an  eye- 
glass. 'It  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  when  you 
do  talk  sense,  but  the  occasions,  unfortun- 
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ately,  are  very  rare.  I  shall  turn  you  into  a 
respectable  British  matron  yet' 

'  What  is  a  respectable  British  matron, 
anyhow  ? ' 

'Don't  say  ''anyhow."  It  sounds  so 
American.  A  British  Matron,  big  B  and  big 
M,  is  a  person  who  looks  at  naughty  things, 
and  then  says  they  should  not  be  exhibited. 
She  is  never  satisfied  with  second-hand  in- 
formation, preferring  what  we  might  term 
ocular  demonstration.' 

'  You  are  talking  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,' 
returned  Leonie.  '  Here  is  Miss  Desborough's 
victoria  again — no,  she  is  stopping  to  speak 
to  some  one.' 

The  girl  leaned  forward,  staring  rather 
interestedly  at  the  little  group  by  the  railing, 
the  smile  which  Ouentin's  last  remark 
had  elicited  fading  from  her  lips,  for  in  the 
stout  fair  man  talking  to  Claudia  she  had 
recognised  Dalston  Armitage.  At  the  same 
moment  Quentin,  seeing  an  acquaintance, 
gave  the  word  to  stop,  thus  bringing  them 
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to  a  Standstill  immediately  behind  Miss 
Desborough's  carriage.  Armitage  glanced 
towards  them,  knitting  his  brows  as  if  in 
an  effort  to  remember  where  he  had  seen 
Leonie  before,  then  lifted  his  hat  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  Attracted  by  the  movement, 
his  left-hand  neighbour  turned  sharply  round. 
A  thrill  of  discomfiture,  annoyance,  nay  almost 
despair,  shot  into  Leonie's  heart  as  she  re- 
turned Latouche's  bow.  A  moment  later, 
after  an  explanatory  word  to  his  companion, 
he  was  by  her  side.  Leonie  gave  him  her 
hand  coldly. 

'  So  you  have  also  joined  the  butterflies, 
Mrs.  Connisterre  ? '  he  said,  bowing  in  re- 
sponse to  her  introduction  of  Quentin  Lee. 
'  I  expected  to  see  you  here  somewhere.  I 
have  just  been  to  the  Academy  to  see 
Mr.  Connisterre's  extraordinary  "  Cleopatra." 
People  are  lost  in  curiosity  as  to  where  he 
found  his  model.  You  must  be  very  proud 
of  your  husband's  fame — a  well-earned  fame, 
too.     We  could  do  with  more  such  artists.' 
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Latouche  rattled  carelessly  on,  covering 
Leonie's  embarrassment  by  his  own  sang-froid 
and  compliments.  It  gave  her  time  to  re- 
cover herself,  but  her  heart  was  beating 
unpleasantly  fast  and  the  colour  flickered  in 
her  cheeks. 

*  You  are  just  returned  to  England,  I 
suppose  ? '  she  said,  endeavouring  to  speak 
with  her  accustomed  ease.  *  It  is  so  warm 
here  one  might  be  deluded  into  fancying 
one's  self  in  the  Cascine  in  Florence.' 

'  I  have  just  returned  from  there,  but  the 
city  is  empty.  All  the  Florentines  are  seek- 
ing mountain  air,  so  as  I  felt  uncommonly 
bored  I  came  on  here  for  the  fag  end  of 
the  season.  Are  you  satiated  with  London 
gaieties  yet  ? ' 

'  Not  nearly.' 

'And  yet  you  have  had  them  in  large 
doses  ? ' 

'  How  do  you  know  ? '  she  asked,  playing 
with  the  ribbons  on  her  parasol,  while 
Quentin  stared  at  Latouche  with  the  expres- 
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sion  of  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  his  new 
acquaintance. 

*  Oh,  a  little  bird  keeps  me  posted  up  in 
all  the  news.  By  the  way,  you  are  going  up 
the  river  to  Mrs.  Carr's  garden  party  to- 
morrow, I  suppose  ? ' 

Leonie  looked  surprised. 
'  Yes,'  she  said  rather  unwillingly. 
'We  shall  meet  there,  then.      I  also  am 
going  ;  Mrs.  Carr  is  a  friend  of  mine.' 
'  I  did  not  know  it.' 

*  Probably  not,'  Latouche  laughed.  '  I  will 
not  detain  you  any  longer  now.  Att  revoir 
until  to-morrow.'  He  lifted  his  hat  and 
stepped  back. 

'  What  a  de — testable  fellow,'  said  Quentin 
as  they  drove  on.  *  Pardon,  I  hope  he  is  not 
a  cherished  friend  of  yours,  but  even  if  so, 
that  is  my  opinion  of  him.' 

Leonie  coloured.  A  friend  ?  Was  he  not 
rather  a  hated  enemy  whom  she  dared  not 
defy? 

*  Is  he  one  of  Miss  Desborough's  clique?' 
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went  on  Quentin,  staring  at  his  companion 
rather  inquisitively. 

'  He  is  her  cousin.  I — that  is  we  met  in 
Paris.  He  came  to  lunch  with  Mr.  Armitage, 
that  little  clean-shaven  man  who  was  hanging 
over  the  rails  just  now.' 

'  For  a  casual  acquaintance  he  is  im- 
pertinently familiar,'  said  Quentin,  with  a 
sudden  recollection  of  Latouche's  words 
and  look. 

*  It  is  only  his  way,'  said  Leonie. 

'  A  confoundly  unpleasant  way.  I  wonder 
Connisterre     can     stand     a     man     of    that 

calibre '     Lee  pulled    himself  up  short. 

Claudia  Desborough's  cousin  ?  oh,  that 
accounted  for  the  acquaintance.  '  But,'  he 
thought,  '  if  I  were  Connisterre  I  should  have 
dropped  that  brute  like  a  hot  potato  when 
an  opportunity  came  in  my  way.  He  looks 
such  a  shady  ne'er-do-weel.' 

The  shady  ne'er-do-weel  had  by  this  time 
rejoined  his  companions. 

'  So  you  a7'e  acquainted  with    Mr.   Con- 
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nisterre's  wife,'  said  Claudia,  lifting  her 
eyebrows.  'You  pretended  such  entire 
ignorance  as  to  who  she  was  that  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  you  upon  an  intimate  footing 
already.' 

'I  don't  think  we  are  intimate,'  returned 
her  cousin  with  a  curious  smile. 

'  But  you  know  her  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know  her.' 

'  We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  little 
Mrs.  Connisterre's  acquaintance  in  Paris 
during  the  fag  end  of  the  honeymoon,'  put 
in  Armitage,  balancing  his  walking  -  stick 
upon  the  rail.  '  Monsieur  le  mari  was  good 
enough  to    invite  us   to  lunch  one  Sunday, 

ergo '     Then  he  dropped  both  his  stick 

and  his  affected  manner,  and  spoke  more 
naturally.  '  She's  a  nice  little  thing,'  he  said. 
'  She  reminds  one  of  an  audacious  city  gamin, 
at  heart  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  but  overborne 
at  present  by  the  dignity  of  the  matrimonial 
state  and  the  responsibilities  thereof  which 
sit    upon    her    about    as    consistently    as    a 
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bishop's  mitre  on  a  four  -  year  -  old  baby. 
There  are  possibiHties  in  Mrs.  Connis- 
terre.' 

'  Jove,  yes,'  said  another  man  a  member 
of  the  group,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  with 
amusement.  *  You  heard  how  she  shocked 
Lady  Dene  the  other  afternoon  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  It  was  this  way.  Lady  Dene,  either 
upon  the  grounds  of  seniority,  or  old  friend- 
ship with  Connisterre,  has  constituted  herself 
bear  leader  and  general  manual  of  what  is 
correct,  etc.  to  this  little  gipsy  wife  of  his. 
Report  says  that  my  lady  was  taking  her  to 
task  for  some  unconventional  outbreak.  "It 
is  not  correct  for  a  young  lady  to  do  so,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Dene.  "  Oh,  but  hang  it  all," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Connisterre;  "to  be  always 
correct  is  so  desperately  dull,  you  know."  A 
cousin  of  mine  who  was  present  at  the  scene 
said  Lady  Dene's  face  was  a  treat.  Mrs. 
Connisterre  is  one  of  the  frankest  little 
creatures    I    ever   met,'  added    Leith,  when 
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the  laugh  had  subsided.  *  Absolutely,  re- 
freshingly, alarmingly  frank.  ''  I  can  enjoy 
life  very  much  when  I  am  allowed  to 
enjoy  it  my  own  way,"  she  said  to  me  last 
night  when  we  met  at  Mrs.  Foxe  Denby's 
crush.' 

'  "  Don't  you  care  for  this  ?  "   I  asked. 

*  "  When  I  feel  frivolous  and  like  an  empty 
bon-bon  box,  yes  ;  but  not  often.  You  cannot 
call  it  amusing  ?  The  glare,  and  glitter,  and 
noise,  the  stupid  young  men,  the  women  all 
eaten  up  with  pride  at  their  own  good  looks, 
or  envy  of  the  good  looks  of  another ;  some 
of  them  troubled  because  their  powder  is 
too  perceptible,  and  others  because  it  isn't 
perceptible  enough.  Then  there  is  the  poor 
musician  who  is  struggling  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  chatter.  He  has  been  paid 
three  guineas  for  the  night,  so  he  must  do 
his  best,  but,  of  course,  nobody  dreams  of 
listening.  Oh,  it  is  just  a  noisy  rabble,  and 
as  I  don't  feel  frivolous  to-night,  I  am  not 
enjoying  it." 
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*  "  What  would  you  like  ?  "   I  asked. 

'  *'  I  should  like  to  be  transported  to  the 
top  of  one  of  those  great  big  rocks  in  Capri, 
with  the  sunshine  overhead  and  the  dancing 
blue  waves  below.  I  should  like  to  feel  the 
breeze  which  comes  singing  over  the  Capo 
di  Monte  and  see  the  foam  curling  on  the 
rocks.  Then  when  I  grew  tired  of  that  I 
would  take  a  boat  out  and  catch  the  jelly- 
fish playing  hide  and  seek  amongst  the 
coloured  stones  which  are  piled  up  just  like 
jewels  in  the  water.  That  is  just  what  I 
would  like  this  minute.'  " 

'  I  give  you  my  word,'  added  Leith  with 
a  laugh  at  his  own  enthusiastic  rendering  of 
Leonie's  speech ;  '  her  vivid  description  of 
the  place  so  affected  me  that  for  the  moment 
I  could  absolutely  feel  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze.  It  was  like  a  sweet  breath  of  nature 
brought  suddenly  into  the  heat  and  glare  of 
a  London  drawing-room.' 

'Talking  for  effect,  perhaps,'  said  La- 
touche  languidly. 
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'  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  Mrs.  Con- 
nisterre's  line,'  retorted  Leith,  who  had 
been  attracted  by  Leonie's  girlish  natural- 
ness. '  She  leaves  that  to  old  society 
habittids  like  ourselves,  who  sneer  at  nature 
because  we  have  lost  the  power  to  appreci- 
ate her.' 

'  You  seem  quite  prepared  to  bind  Mrs. 
Connisterre's  glove  on  your  helmet,  and  enter 
the  lists  as  her  champion,'  said  Latouche, 
with  another  of  his  sneering  laughs,  which 
made  Leith  for  the  moment  wish  he  were  a 
dozen  years  younger,  and,  in  schoolboy  par- 
lance, able  to  '  take  it  out '  of  Raoul  Latouche 
in  some  convenient  playground.  The  most 
civilised  of  us  are  but  savages  underneath, 
and  sometimes  the  veneer  is  apt  to  crack 
when  the  red  man  of  the  greensward  peeps 
out  to  settle  his  differences  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way.  The  top  hat  and  the  frock 
coat  may  throw  a  cover  of  nineteenth-century 
conventionalism  over  the  brute,  but  passion 
is  as  rife  there  as  under  feathers  and  paint. 
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Edward  Leith's  fists  were  itching  for  a 
round  with  his  adversary,  but  les  convenances 
must  be  observed,  due  respect  shown  to 
Hyde  Park  in  the  season,  so  he  merely 
turned  an  uncompromising  back  in  La- 
touche's  direction  and  dropped  the  subject. 


VOL.  n 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

BY    THE    RIVER 

Preciosa.  O  God  !   my  evil  genius  ! 

What  seekest  thou  here  to-day  ? 

Cruzado.  Thyself, — my  child. 

Preciosa.   What  is  thy  will  with  me  ? 
Cruzado.  Gold  !  gold  ! 

The  Spanish  Student. 

Richmond  in  June,  Richmond,  lovely,  quaint, 
picturesque,  and  fascinating,  with  the  golden 
sunlight  glinting  on  old  father  Thames  as  he 
winds  placidly  along  between  the  densely 
wooded  banks.  Out  here  he  has  changed  his 
city  clothes,  has  left  them  down  in  the  docks 
at  Greenwich,  washed  his  face,  put  on  silvery 
garments,  and  flows  in  rippling  dignity  past 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  nestling  in  their 
gardens  of  flowers,  past  the  stately  trees 
where  birds  are  singing  their  love  songs  to 
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one  another,  past  the  bridge  and  locks, 
bearing  on  his  broad  bosom  the  house-boats 
gay  with  roses  and  geraniums,  their  tiny 
curtained  windows  peeping  out  Hke  those  in 
some  child's  toy -house,  freighted  with  stal- 
wart flannel-clothed  men  and  dainty  maidens, 
the  shooting  skiffs  so  narrow  and  light  and 
fragile  that  it  seems  as  if  an  adverse  puff  of 
wind  must  submerge  them  beneath  the  water. 
On  he  creeps  through  the  lock  at  Tedding- 
ton,  past  the  stately  pile  of  Hampton  Court, 
rich  with  old  world  memories,  past  wooded 
banks  and  silent  meadows,  gaining  fresh 
sylvan  beauty  as  he  leaves  that  smoky  over- 
grown city  of  London  further  and  further 
behind  him.  Poor  old  father  Thames,  small 
wonder  that  he  likes  to  press  on  and  sun 
himself  in  nature's  lap  under  the  restful 
shadow  of  the  trees  upon  his  brink.  It  is  so 
dark  and  dreary  away  down  there  at  Dept- 
ford  amongst  the  wharves  and  merchandise. 
There  are  so  many  sorrowful  sights  to  look 
upon,    such   sad   pinched   faces,  such  human 
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sin  and  misery  and  desolation,  panting  out 
their  desolate  life  in  the  mighty  heart  of 
London,  so  carefully  screened  from  notice 
save  when  the  cry  of  hunger  and  destitution 
shrieks  out  from  the  great  Gehenna,  and 
Christendom  pauses  a  moment  shocked  by 
the  voice. 

But  there  was  not  much  this  afternoon  to 
be  seen  of  the  dark  side  of  father  Thames 
to  any  one  sitting  upon  his  brink  in  the 
sloping  garden  of  Mrs.  Carr's  pretty  little 
bungalow  a  mile  or  two  up  the  river  from 
Richmond.  Everything  had  combined  to 
make  the  fete  a  success.  Perfection  of 
weather,  a  popular  hostess,  a  genial  host, 
fashion,  frivolity,  and  fun  ;  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  elbowing  foreign  princes,  here  a  well- 
known  tenor,  there  a  far-famed  actress,  a 
sprinkling  of  litterateurs,  and  stars  from 
artistic  circles,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happened, 
despite  the  tact  of  a  careful  hostess,  the  wrong 
people  paired  together,  there  was  ample  time 
and  opportunity  to  rectify  the  mistake   and 
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seek  more  congenial  society.  Even  Leonie 
Connisterre  had  thrown  aside  her  secret 
cares  and  was  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 
She  had  resolutely  tried  to  forget  that  meet- 
ing with  Latouche  the  previous  day,  and  his 
presence  here.  So  far  he  had  not  been  able 
to  claim  her  society  exclusively  to  himself, 
and  she  rejoiced,  even  if  the  freedom  were 
but  a  temporary  one.  The  open  air  life  of 
her  early  years  predisposed  the  girl  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  present  form  of  amuse- 
ment. The  heat  and  glare  of  reception 
rooms  she  disliked  intensely,  but  a  river 
excursion  up  the  Thames,  or  a  garden-party 
on  its  banks,  were  sure  of  her  delighted 
acceptance.  The  young  lieutenant  to  whose 
suggestion  of  half-an-hour's  pull  up  the  river 
she  had  at  once  acceded,  looked  at  her  with 
both  amusement  and  interest  as  she  sat  in 
the  stern,  the  tiller  ropes  idle  in  her  hands, 
chattering  gaily  away  to  him.  It  was  a  new 
experience  for  him  to  find  a  latter-day  young 
lady    enthusiastic    upon    the    delights    of    a 
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garden-party,  but  this  girl  with  her  spon- 
taneous gaiety,  her  frankness,  and  lack  of 
conventionalism  was  refreshing.  He  caught 
himself  wondering  why  there  were  not  more 
like  her,  and  whether  it  was  the  indirect 
pressure  of  Girton  and  Newnham  scholar- 
ships, the  higher  education  of  women,  or  the 
rapid  rate  of  living  which  were  to  blame  for 
the  bored  air  of  the  average  young  ladies. 

'  But  I  thought  there  was  nothing  left  to 
enjoy,'  he  said,  smiling  a  little  at  one  of 
Leonie's  rhapsodies  over  a  picturesque  view 
of  the  river  which  had  just  opened  before 
them.  *  Nowadays  girls  have  been  every- 
where, done  everything,  seen  everything, 
experienced  everything  ;  there  is  nothing  new 
to  them  under  the  sun.  Whether  it  is  shoot- 
ing tigers  in  the  jungle,  deer-stalking  in  the 
Highlands,  salmon -fishing  in  Norway,  or 
chairing  it  at  County  Council  meetings,  they 
are  in  the  thick  of  all.  The  good  old  days 
when  we  could  give  the  girls  a  treat  are  gone 
for  ever.     What,  indeed,  can  we  give  them 
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that  they  cannot  take  for  themselves  ?  No 
sport  Is  barred  to  them,  no  freedom  for- 
bidden.' 

*  Oh,  I  always  enjoy  nice  things,'  said 
Leonie,  dabbling  her  hands  in  the  water. 
*  It  is  simply  delightful,  for  instance,  to  be 
out  here  on  the  river  with  the  sun  pouring 
down  and  scorching  one  through  and  through, 
and  just  a  light  breeze  to  prevent  one  growing 
too  hot.  But  the  nicest  thing  of  all  is  that,' 
— pointing  to  a  racing  canoe  which  shot  past 
them  just  then, — '  it  looks  so  delightfully 
dangerous,  as  if  a  breath  would  send  one 
over.' 

'So  it  does,'  returned  the  lieutenant 
gravely.  '  A  friend  of  mine  capsized  quite 
unexpectedly  the  other  day  simply  because 
he  had  not  parted  his  hair  straight  down  th^ 
middle.' 

Leonie  burst  into  a  peal  of  disbelieving 
laughter. 

'You  will  say  next  that  if  he  wore  his 
moustache  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other 
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he  would  capsize,'  she  retorted,  her  eyes 
brimful  of  merriment. 

'  So  he  would.      I  am  only  warning  you.' 

'  There  is  no  need,  for  I  shall  never  be 
allowed  to  go  in  one.  You  can  do  as  you 
wish.' 

'Oh  no,  I  can't.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  a 
soldier  is  like  a  machine.' 

'  Do  you  like  it  ? ' 

'  What,  being  a  machine  ?  Yes  ;  it  saves 
one  the  trouble  of  thinking  ;  but  I  should  like 
it  better  if  there  were  a  chance  of  fighting. 
The  "peace  at  any  price"  party  has  ruled 
long  enough,  and  our  arms  are  rusty  from 
lack  of  use.' 

'  Who  do  you  want  to  fight  ? ' 

'  I  don't  care.  The  Russians,  perhaps,  by 
choice.  Ever  been  to  Russia,  Mrs.  Connis- 
terre  ? ' 

'  I  went  to  St.  Petersburg  once,'  she  said, 
carefully  drying  her  fingers  on  the  little  lace 
handkerchief  at  her  belt.  '  It  is  a  great  many 
years  ago.' 
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'  Not  a  very  great  many  unless  appearances 
are  deceptive,'  he  rejoined  gallantly. 

*  You  mean  I  look  young.'  There  was  no 
affectation  about  Leonie.  She  said  what  she 
thought  straight  out.  '  But  I  am  not  so  very 
young,  for  I  shall  be  twenty  almost  directly.' 

'  You  look  about  fourteen.  I  have  a  sister 
still  in  the  schoolroom  who  could  give  you 
three  years  and  still  be  taken  for  your  senior. 
Imagine  Flo  married,'  and  Lieutenant  Bulwer 
laughed  as  if  the  idea  tickled  him. 

'  Tell  me  something  about  your  sister,'  she 
said,  leaning  forward,  her  face  interested  and 
a  little  wistful.  She  liked  this  bronze-faced 
young  soldier,  liked  his  simple,  friendly 
manners,  his  honest  laugh  ;  he  reminded  her 
of  Quentin  Lee,  and  she  had  grown  very  fond 
of  Quentin. 

*  There  is  not  much  to  tell,'  returned 
Bulwer  lightly,  but  pleased  by  her  evident 
interest.  '  I  daresay  you  and  Flo  would  get 
on  very  well  together.  She  is  a  jolly  brick 
of  a  girl  with  no  nonsense  and  no  affectation 
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— at  present.  Probably  her  first  season  will 
spoil  all  that.  It  usually  does  ;  rubs  the  bloom 
off  any  flower,  no  matter  how  fresh  it  is  ;  but 
Flo  as  she  is  now  you  couldn't  improve  upon. 
That  is  a  great  deal  for  a  brother  to  say,  you 
know,  but  she  is  a  close  chum  of  mine,  as 
jolly  as  a  sand-boy.' 

'  Men  don't  as  a  rule  appreciate  their 
sisters,'  said  Leonie,  smiling  a  little. 

'  No ;  it  is  the  fashion  rather  to  sneer  at 
your  female  belongings  and  home  ties,  but  I 
suppose  it  rights  itself  later  on.  Your  sisters 
reap  the  benefits  of  other  men's  attentions 
and  vice  vei'sd,  only  after  all  there  should  be 
something  in  flesh  and  blood  and  natural  affec- 
tion. I  don't  know  if  it  is  our  fault  or  that 
of  the  women,  but  certainly  there  is  a  laxness 
in  the  present  day,  a  tendency  to  leave  the 
girls  to  amuse  themselves  if  they  can.  I  call 
it  mean,  but  it  seems  the  accepted  canon.' 

'  I  wish  you  were  my  brother,'  said 
Leonie  impulsively,  and  they  both  laughed. 

Lieutenant  Bulwer  turned  the  boat's  head 
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regretfully.  He  did  not  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  girl's  innocence  by  keeping 
her  out  for  too  long  a  tHe-a-tete  in  the  water, 
and  they  had  already  been  away  some  time. 

'  I  suppose  we  ought  to  return,'  he  said 
with  some  reluctance  in  his  voice.  '  I  am 
enjoying  this  immensely,  but  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  go  back  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  we  must,'  she  said,  tilting  her 
hat  further  over  her  face  to  shield  it  from  the 
blinding  glare  of  the  sun.  '  It  is  very  pleasant 
here,  but  my  husband  may  think  I  am  lost.'  So 
they  went  back  to  the  bungalow  chatting  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  neither  very  clever  hor 
very  deep,  but  which  were  sufficiently  amusing 
to  them  for  the  time  being.  Leonie  had 
almost  forgotten  Latouche's  existence,  but 
the  fact  of  it  came  back  to  her  with  an  un- 
pleasant shock  when  they  rowed  up  to  the 
miniature  landing-stage,  and  Latouche,  who 
had  made  his  escape  to  enjoy  a  cigar  down 
there,  came  forward  and  steadied  the  boat 
while  they  got  out.     Claudia  Desborough  was 
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with  him  and  another  lady  also,  a  Mrs.  Price 
Hamilton,  the  writer  of  a  very  risqu4  book  just 
then  published,  and  who  was  consequently  in 
the  zenith  of  her  fame.  Leonie  joined  them 
immediately  she  quitted  the  boat.  Anything 
was  better  than  Raoul  Latouche's  society, 
also  Miss  Desborough  had  a  curious  fas- 
cination for  her.  If  we  have  a  tender  spot 
it  seems  impossible  to  forbear  rubbing  it, 
and  Claudia  was  Leonie's  very  tender  spot. 
Things  were  not  going  smoothly  between 
herself  and  Geoffrey.  There  was  a  rift 
within  the  lute,  a  restraint  impossible  to 
define,  but  perceptible  to  both.  Leonie  was 
less  open  and  confidential  with  her  husband 
than  formerly.  It  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  a  jealousy  which  showed  itself  in  passive 
resentment  rather  than  an  outburst  of  re- 
crimination. She  was  nervous,  irritable, 
eager  to  mark  the  slightest  falling  off  in 
her  husband's  attention  to  her.  Claudia  un- 
consciously fanned  the  flame.  She  treated 
Leonie  with  a  careless  patronage  which  had 
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the  effect  of  rousing  all  that  was  worst  in 
the  girl's  nature,  and  made  her  feel  that  in 
marrying  her  Geoffrey  had  very  much  thrown 
himself  away  and  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact.  Few  natures  can  bear  so  unpleasant 
a  reflection  with  equanimity,  and  certainly 
not  such  a  one  as  Leonie's.  Connisterre, 
unsuspecting  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
was  inclined  to  attribute  the  change  to 
another  reason  which  dated  back  to  that 
memorable  afternoon  in  Paris.  Too  proud 
to  question  her  further,  he  determined  to 
watch  quietly,  and  upon  Latouche's  return  to 
England  put  down  the  intimacy  with  a  str£>ng 
hand.  He  had  accompanied  her  that  after- 
noon to  Mrs.  Carr's  garden  party,  and  his 
brow  clouded  ominously  when  he  met  the 
little  party  returning  from  the  boathouse. 
Latouche  had  by  this  time  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  on  Leonie's  right,  with  a  view 
later  on  to  detach  her  from  the  others  and 
obtain  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation. 
His  stratagem  was  successful.     Some  casual 
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reference  being  made  to  the  beauty  of  a 
chestnut  tree  which  grew  on  the  lower  walk 
close  to  the  river  side,  Raoul  followed  up 
Mrs.  Price  Hamilton's  enthusiastic  remarks 
by  volunteering  to  act  as  cicerone  to  Leonie, 
who  had  not  seen  the  tree  in  question.  She 
assented  with  apparent  friendliness,  and  for  a 
moment  Connisterre  hesitated  as  if  undecided 
whether  to  accompany  them,  then  with  a 
hardly  perceptible  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders 
walked  on  by  Miss  Desborough's  side. 
Latouche  and  Leonie  turned  away  to  the 
right  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
miniature  wood  which  surrounded  the  house. 
Here,  half-way  down  one  of  the  mossy  paths, 
the  girl  stopped  and  faced  him  coldly. 

'You  have  something  to  say  to  me,' 
she  said  without  further  parleying.  '  What 
is  it  ? ' 

*  Come  down  on  to  the  lower  walk  and  I 
will  tell  you.  Here,  this  way.  Take  care  of 
the  steps,  they  are  rather  awkward,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  break  your  neck.' 
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Leonie  obeyed,  picking  her  way  care- 
fully down  the  short  flight  of  steps  until 
they  reached  the  bank  below.  Before  them 
lay  the  Thames  sparkling  like  a  stream  of 
silver  in  the  sunshine,  but  it  was  not  of 
the  dear  old  river's  beauty  Leonie  was  think- 
ing as  she  stood  there  in  silence,  digging 
the  point  of  her  parasol  almost  viciously 
into  the  soft  earth.  Latouche  watched  her, 
half  smiling.  Yes,  she  had  improved  very 
much,  he  thought,  caressing  his  moustache. 
The  pretty  buttercup  tint  of  her  summer 
dress  and  the  big  lace  hat,  with  its  soft 
feathers  casting  a  shadow  over  the  girl's 
dark  eyes,  were  eminently  becoming.  She 
knew  what  to  wear  now  that  money  was 
plentiful.  Even  to  the  bunch  of  Marechal 
Niel  roses  at  her  waist,  her  whole  costume 
was  in  perfect  taste  and  suited  his  fastidious 
ideas. 

'Commend  me  to  feminine  intuition,'  he 
said  lazily,  apropos  of  her  question.  '  You 
are  not  logical,  Mrs.   Connisterre,  not  intel- 
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lectual,  but  you  can  sometimes  read  pretty 
clearly  between  the  lines.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you.  Shall  we  go  In  there,'  point- 
ing to  a  rustic  arbour  which  terminated  the 
path  where  they  were  standing. 

Leonle  looked  at  It  disapprovingly.  Under 
the  shadow  of  the  chestnut  trees  it  had  a 
gloomy  appearance. 

'  I  would  rather  stay  here,'  she  said,  gazing 
across  the  river  towards  a  steamer  puffing 
on  its  way  to  Hampton  Court,  and  crowded 
with  excursionists.  '  How  very  full  that 
boat  Is.' 

*  Yes,  there  is  not  much  room  to  spare,'  he 
assented.  The  splashing  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  ;  the  strains  of  music  from  an  itinerant 
band  of  violinists  on  board  faded  Into  silence. 
Overhead  the  birds  were  making  merry, 
the  air  was  filled  with  melody.  Leonie 
stepped  aside  and  stared  up  at  one  valiant 
songster,  who  seemed  as  If  he  would  burst 
his  little  throat  in  the  effort  to  outrival  his 
companions. 
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'Ah,'  she  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
*  I  wish  we  could  change  places,  you  and  I.' 

'  You  don't  wish  anything  of  the  kind,' 
retorted  Latouche,  looking  at  the  contour  of 
his  companion's  rounded  chin  and  throat,  as 
she  stood  with  head  raised  staring  at  the 
bird  above  her.  *  Save  for  one  or  two  trifling 
drawbacks,  you  are  quite  happy  in  your  pre- 
sent position.  He  might  be  more  attentive, 
of  course.'  She  turned  then,  flashing  an 
angry  glance  at  him. 

'  Suppose  we  do  not  discuss  my  personal 
grievances — if  I  have  any,'  she  said  with  a 
dignity  for  which  he  would  hardly  have  giv^n 
her  credit ;  '  you  have  heard  something  of 
this  man  ? ' 

*Yes,'  he  said,  avoiding  her  glance,  and 
gazing  with  some  interest  at  a  small  boat 
floating  past  with  a  man  lolling  comfortably 
in  the  cushioned  seat.  *  I  have  seen  him 
twice.' 

'  And  he  says ?  ' 

*  That  he  is  quite  willing  to  keep  silence 
VOL.  n  15 
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if  you  make  it  worth  his  while.  I  told  him 
that  your  private  means  were  small,  that  you 
could  not  ask  your  husband  for  a  large  sum 
of  money  without  arousing  his  suspicions — 
see  how  I  had  your  interests  at  heart.  He 
is  willing  to  take  a  hundred  pounds  now, 
and  a  hundred  six  months  hence.' 

'  A  hundred  pounds ! '  Leonie  gazed 
blankly  at  her  companion.  '  I  have  not 
got  it.'  Latouche  was  silent;  but  there  is 
a  silence  which  is  more  telling  than  words. 
She  pushed  her  hat  back  wearily,  then,  as  if 
an  idea  had  darted  into  her  mind,  looked  up 
with  suspicion. 

'  How  did  he  know  that  I  was  married  to 
Mr.  Connisterre  ?' 

'  The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  May 
I  smoke  a  cigarette?  Thanks.'  Latouche 
drew  out  his  case  and  lio^hted  one  with 
elaborate  care.  'This  man,  this  James 
Drew,'  he  proceeded,  'was  at  one  time  your 
father's  intimate  friend,  later  on  his  enemy, 
and  by  his  knowledge  of  that  very  awkward 
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circumstance  in  Mr.  Deane's  life  had  a 
strong  hold  upon  him.  Now,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  readily  lose  sight  either  of 
your  father  or  you,  but  having  spent  the  last 
eighteen  months  in  America  he  could  not 
avail  himself  of  the  power  which  is  still  in 
his  hands.  He  returned  to  England  a  short 
time  ago,  traced  you  out,  and  is  at  present 
in  London.  I  met  him  in  New  York  a  year 
ago.' 

'  How  did  you  know  he  was  here  ? ' 
'  I  did  know,  that  is  sufficient.  I  know 
another  thing  also,  that  Mr.  Drew  has  medi- 
tated laying  the  story  before  your  husband 
to  reap  some  personal  advantage  by  selling 
his  silence.  It  is  merely  a  question  whether 
you  or  Mr.  Connisterre  make  terms  with 
him,  and  what  you  have  to  consider  is,  if  it 
is  worth  while  to  prevent  this  scandal  being 
noised  abroad.  I  should  say  it  is.  You 
may  be  wicked  if  you  like  in  this  world  ; 
you  may  swindle  your  fellow-countrymen 
by    means    of    bogus    companies    and    false 
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capital  ;  you  may  lie,  and  cheat,  and  steal, 
and  be  immoral ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
you  must  not  do,  you  must  not  break  the 
eleventh  commandment,  and  be  found  out. 
So  long  as  you  are  careful  to  veil  all  your 
little  weaknesses  under  the  garb  of  respect- 
ability, well  and  good  ;  people  will  not  seek 
to  know  them  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  howl  your  shortcomings  from  the  house- 
tops, why  then,  the  world  will  go  for  you 
like  a  yelping  dog.  Mr.  Connisterre  under- 
stands this  as  well  as  anybody.  He  would 
give  much  to  keep  the  scandal  quiet,  especi- 
ally in  the  height  of  the  London  season, 
just  when  his  picture  is  the  subject  of  every- 
one's talk  and  admiration ;  you  would  do 
much  to  keep  it  from  hhn.  The  question  is, 
how  much  ?  ' 

There  was  a  modicum,  but  a  very  small 
modicum,  of  truth  in  Latouche's  statement, 
and  upon  it  he  had  built  this  audacious  story. 
There  is  no  man  who  can  lie  with  such  un- 
blushing effrontery  as  a  man  who  has  nothing 
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to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  It  was  a  fact 
that  such  a  person  as  James  Drew  existed  ; 
it  was  also  a  fact  that  he  knew  the  shady 
story  of  Mr.  Deane's  past  life,  but  here  it 
ended.  Drew  was  not  an  evilly-disposed 
man,  nor  would  he  at  any  time  have  dreamed 
of  blackmailing  either  Leonie  or  her  father 
on  the  grounds  of  the  knowledge  he  possessed. 
He  had  casually  mentioned  the  story  to 
Latouche  when  in  New  York,  as  an  incidence 
to  what  straits  pecuniary  difficulties  may  lead 
a  man  of  unblemished  birth  and  position. 
The  name  had  slipped  from  his  lips  unin- 
tentionally ;  but  Latouche,  who  possessed*  a 
retentive  brain,  stored  the  information  up  for 
further  use,  and,  putting  two  and  two  together, 
soon  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
Richard  Deane  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  in  Naples  some  time  before,  and  the 
hero  of  this  shady  little  forgery  tale,  were 
one  and  the  same.  James  Drew  was  still 
out  of  England,  but  if  Leonie  insisted  upon 
an    interview    with    the    person    whom    she 
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imagined  held  this  unpleasant  weapon,  it 
would  be  easy  for  Latouche  to  find  one  of 
his  shady  companions  to  personate  him  for  a 
consideration,  but  he  had  not  much  fear  of 
her  doinof  it.  So  lono  as  Connisterre  could 
be  kept  in  ignorance  it  was  all  right ;  and 
Raoul,  guessing  something  of  the  strained 
relations  between  husband  and  wife, 
shrewdly  suspected  Leonie  would  do  her 
best  to  prevent  her  father's  disgrace  coming 
to  Geoffrey's  ears.  Latouche  would  dearly 
have  liked  to  noise  it  abroad,  but  if  so 
he  cut  the  ground  from  beneath  his  feet. 
He  was  desperately  hard  up  for  money. 
A  cool  hundred  now — he  had  not  dared  to 
ask  more — and  a  hundred  later  on,  would 
tide  him  over  his  most  pressing  liabilities,  and 
the  rest  could  wait.  To  demand  more  than 
the  girl  would  be  able  to  procure  might  wreck 
everything,  and  send  her  to  Connisterre  in 
despair.  This  must  be  avoided,  even  if  the 
plucking  of  the  bird  was  not  so  rich  as  he 
could  wish. 
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'But  I  have  not  got  the  money,'  Leonie 
said  wearily.  '  I  don't  know  where  to  get  it 
either.  Oh  !  what  a  brute  that  man  is — what 
a  brute.  It  is  nothing  to  him  if  my  father 
did  sin  in  his  early  life.'  She  broke  off, 
tearing  the  roses  at  her  belt  to  pieces  with 
restless  fingers.  '  Have  not  other  men  been 
tempted  and  fallen.  Is  life  to  be  made 
hideous  for  one  fault  and  consequences  ever- 
lasting. It  is  hard — oh  !  it  is  hard.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.'  The  girl's  agony  of  mind 
found  no  relief  in  tears,  she  was  suffering  too 
much  for  that. 

*  Tell  me  what  is  best,'  she  went  'on 
in  a  feverish,  eager  voice.  '  Has  he  no 
pity,  this  man  ?  I  can't  get  the  money. 
I  can't  get  one -half  Even  if  I  had  my 
whole  year's  income  untouched  it  would 
not  be  enough.  Will  he  wait  one  year — 
two  ?' 

'  Not  two  weeks,'  returned  Latouche,  flick- 
ing the  ash  from  his  cigarette,  and  quite  un- 
moved by  her  distress.     Of  course  she  could 
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get  the  money.      He  had  only  to  tighten  the 
rope  a  little. 

'  Drew  knows  well  enough  your  husband 
would  pay  twice  two  hundred  to  keep  the 
story  quiet.  It  is  a  fierce  light  which 
beats  upon  a  throne,  and  this  scandal 
would  not  lose  by  telling.  Ask  Mr.  Con- 
nisterre  for  the  money,  he  will  give  it  to 
you.' 

'  I  cannot,'  she  retorted  angrily.  '  What 
would  he  think  if  I  asked  him  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  gave  no  reason  why  I 
wanted  it.' 

'  But  he  makes  you  an  allowance, 
surely  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  said  with  some  reluctance. 

Latouche  whistled.  He  was  not  prepared 
for  this.  To  tell  the  truth,  Connisterre, 
who  was  not  a  man  of  business  habits,  had 
never  considered  the  matter  of  a  settlement 
when  he  married  Leonie.  He  grudged  her 
nothing ;  whatever  she  wanted  in  reason  she 
could  have ;  he  was  generous  with  regard  to 
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presents,  and  always  cheerfully  acceded  to  her 
suggestions  that  they  should  go  here  or  there. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  she  had,  of  course,  her 
own  small  Income,  and  he  supposed  if  this 
were  not  enough  she  would  come  to  him  for 
more.  But  generous,  good-natured,  extrava- 
gant though  he  might  be,  Leonie  knew  well 
that  If  she  asked  him  for  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  hundred  pounds  without  explain- 
ing why  she  wanted  it,  he  would  look  rather 
aghast.  Latouche  rolled  up  another  cigarette 
and  was  silent.  There  were,  of  course, 
honourable  means  of  procuring  money,  but 
they  did  not  come  in  his  way  ;  hence  he  was 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  using  others 
not  quite  so  honourable.  In  his  world  there 
were  but  two  classes  of  people — knaves  and 
fools.  He  himself  belonged  to  the  former 
category  ;  the  others  were  created  to  minister 
to  his  wants  and  the  wants  of  those  similarly 
situated.  Sometimes  he  made  uncomfortable 
discoveries  that  the  people  he  had  imagined 
to  be  fools  were  very  sharp  indeed,  and,  like 
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innocent-looking  jelly-fish,  had  a  nasty  sting, 
but  this  was  not  often. 

*  Well,  I  cannot  presume  to  offer  you  any 
advice,'  he  said  carelessly.  'There  must  be 
some  way  of  getting  the  money.  Sell  your 
jewellery.' 

*  I  have  only  the  jewellery  which  my 
husband  has  given  to  me,'  she  said,  looking 
down  on  the  bangles  at  her  wrist.  '  He 
would  miss  it  at  once,  and  ask  why  I  did 
not  wear  his  presents.  Besides,'  with  a  little 
flush,  *  I  would  not  like  to  part  with  them. 
There  is  the  pearl  necklace,  but  it  was  my 
mother's,  and — and ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  let  sentiment 
stand  in  the  way,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said.' 

*  But  I  must  do  something,'  she  exclaimed, 
distressfully. 

*  Then  sell  the  necklace.  If  it  is  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  this  is  your  safest  plan. 
Take  a  day  to  think  it  over,  and  let  me 
know.      Perhaps,'  with    a  suggestive    laugh. 
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'we  had  better  return.  These  tete-a-tete 
rambles  are  apt  to  cause  remarks,  and, 
judging  from  Mr.  Connisterre's  face  when 
we  left,  he  did  not  quite  approve  of  the 
present  one.' 
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